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“Handyset Business Forms 


Save 1/3 of My Time” 


carbons pre - interleaved “Yes, I'm a Handyset enthusiast, because Handyset business 
forms save one-third of my time. They're efficient. They are 
easy to use.” 


Delivered to you with all copies and carbons pasted into one 
unit, Handysets are ready for writing. The cost of collating sets of 
forms, inserting carbon, and jogging forms for registration and 
alignment is gone. You just write, snap away the carbons, and 
save valuable hours in expensive clerical time. 


Handysets are ideal for use as invoices, purchase orders, state- 
ments, and other widely used. business forms. 


If your firm is not among the thousands already saving time 
and money with Handyset business forms, ask us to mail you 
copies pre-registered samples today. 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 








Saves $35 
Deposit 


“My telephone call 
to a vacation resort to change 
reservation on apartment 
saved the $35 deposit 
| would have lost.” 


Saves $10 on 
Children’s Coats 
“The telephone helped me 
Save $10 by taking advantage 


of a sale. | couldn’t have left 
the children to 80 downtown.” 


How much Time and Money 


does the Telephone save for YOU? 


A little while ago we left a questionnaire with some housewives and asked 
them to record the many ways the telephone helps them save time and money. 


Just a few of hundreds of answers are printed above. 

It’s true that the telephone saves far more than it costs. But its day-by-day 
value goes beyond time and money. It serves in so many other ways . . . in friendship, 
happiness and peace of mind. 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Reminding you that someone, somewhere, would like to hear your voice today 











AN OPEN FORUM —- Conducted by The Editor 
teaders are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters tv 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 








Calls For Letters Urging The 
Return Of Compensatory Leave 
Port Angeles, Wash. 
I found John Krupa’s letter on compen- 
I am sure his 
Coast Guards- 
particularly those on light- 


satory leave very interesting 
feelings are shared by most 
men. To many 
chips and the really isolated stations, it must 
seem like ‘‘years’” since compensatory leave 
was knocked off. Nothing busts morale like 
not being able to get home occasionally to 
your ‘oved ones. It’s pretty pathetic to get 
a 48 spend 40 of 
that 48 traveling to and from your home 

Some 
by their house and shout hello to their wife 
around and head back 


a bit of an exaggeration, 


hour liberty and then 


guys hardlv have time to breeze 


they turn 
Well that 
but unfortunately not too much of one 

undoubtedly 


a ee 
may be 
Though a committee is 
looking 


really get 


the only way to 
done and little 
write letters to the 
telling If the 


on isolated stations don’t 


into this matter 
things bring a 
pressure to bear is to 
MAGAZINE 
‘forgotten men’”’ 
act together, they will really be forgotten. 


(Name Withheld) 


Old-Timer Recalls Life 
At Ancient Surf Station 
Morehead City, N. C. 
I am one of the old retired Coast Guard 


r 


the Coast Guard Maga 


how you feel. 


Personnel and get 
zine every month as I like to keep up with 
the Service and see what is going on. I read 
the gripes of the boys with only a year or 
two in the Service and I often wonder what 
they have to gripe about. There is so much 
than it 
January 
in one of the old 
Sullivans 


difference in the Service was 
when I first 
Ist, 1910. I started out 
Life Saving Stations located at 
Island in South Carolina. There 
Surfmen and a Keeper. We kept a 24 hour 
tower watch and a beach patro! (on foot) 
from 6 P.M. until 6 A.M. At 8 A.M. we 


cleaned the Station and Boathouse and pol- 


now 
started iny career on 


were six 


ished all the brass(there was lots of it too) 
on the Surfboat( we had no power boat). 
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The Keeper 


surely believed in work. 


was from Norway and he 

After the place was all cleaned up we 
spent the rest of the morning drilling, and 
at 1 P.M. we worked until 4 P.M. We had 
liberty one man at a time every other day. 
That made our liberties come twe've days 
apart if the weather was good. If it was bad 
when your turn came you had to wait an- 
other 12 days. I have seen it hapnen where 
you would go a full month sometimes with 
no liberty at all. The old Station then did 
not have the conveninces they have today: 
Cooked on a 


lamps, no bath room, an outside toilet 


kerosene 
The 
only way to take a bath was take a bucket 
of water, heat it on the stove and wash off 
the best you could. 

I often think of the days gone by, 


wood stove, had 


some 
good, some bad, but they are to be 
I am now living very com- 


days 
remembered. 
fortably on my retired pay and am really 
glad that I stuck it out unti! I completed 
30 years. 
Very truly yours, 
L. F. TUTEN 


Reserve Officer Comments On 
Recent Article On Training 
Clayton, Mo. 
I have read with considerable interest the 
“You Get What You Train’’ by 
Benjamin Ramsey in your December, 1954 
edition. Mr. Ramsey recently left the Or- 
ganized Reserve Training Unit with which 
I am associated. We appreciated the unusual 
degree of interest which Mr. Ramsey exhi- 
bited in keeping up his professional abilities 
as an officer in the Coast Guard. He found, 
and we found, that the burden of paper 
work and the mission of our unit, that is 


article 


basic training for port security work, pre- 
vented the accomplishment of the objectives 
he outlined in his article. 

The problem which Mr. Ramsey posed 
is, of Coast 
Guard Reserve Training Units. It has long 
plagued other services. In the October, 1954 
“Naval Bulletin”, published 
monthly by the Bureau of Naval Pelsonnel, 


course, not restricted to the 


Training 


an article entitled ““NROS” appeared which 
explained the Navy’s approach to this criti 
““NROS” 


Reserve Officer's School’’, and 


cal problem stands for ‘Naval 


reoresents a 
program devised to provide progressive pro 
officers on inactive 


fessional training for 


duty. It is my undestanding that the Navy 
is expanding the number of schools to cover 
the entire were 


established 


Originally three 
in Connecticut, Wisconsin, and 
Coast Guard officers, I 
such schools after 
their requests through the necesary chan- 


country. 
California. believe, 
may attend submitting 
therefore, no need for our 
Reserve that 
they have been abandoned in their desire to 
broaden their professional knowledge and 
skills. 


There is, 
Guard 


nels 


Coast officers to feel 


Very truly yours, 
VicTOR A. ELLMAN 
LCDR, USCGR 
Chief Lauds And Defends 
The Modern Service Wife 
Chigaco, Ill. 
In reply to the article concerning ‘ Service 
Wives” 


Coast 


in the January, 1955, issue of the 


Guard Magazine, I would ‘ike to 
“stick in my oar”, 

The article certainly contains ‘food for 
thought’, however, I do feel that it 


What about the responsi 


was 
very one sided 
bility of the sailor husband? Any marriage, 
in Or out of the service, must in order to be 


successful be a partnership deal. The get 


togethers between wife and husband in dis 
cussing their domestic problems, large or 
happier 


Any 


emall, undoubtedly makes for a 


family, and mutually beneficial results 


man, sailor or civilian, who does not want 


to be burdened with the every day problems 
that accompany a married life has no busi- 
ness being married. 

Let’s look on the other side of the ledger, 
what about the poor wife that so often lis- 
tens sympathetically to the many gripes of 
‘“That so and so master-at 
arms just keeps picking on me I get all 


the dirty Don’t I ever pull any 


cailor husband? 


iobs 
thing but the mid-watch or week-end duties 
etc.’ 
1955 The Service Wife of 
today is far superior to her simple, homey, 
overburdened, and tired counterpart that 
‘Widows’ Walk’’. More often 
she equals, and often surpasses the 
husband. She is 
pretty, and proud, and frankly 
it 


This is 


paced the 
than not 
intelligence of her pert, 


I like 


Sincerely, 
R. G. BIEHL, YNC 


Devoted Coast Guard Wife 
Offers Sound Counsel 

I have just received my first issue of the 
MAGAZINE today and read it from cover 


I was particularly interested in said 
article about Today’s Service Mens’ Wives. 


to cover 


['m married to a career man whose time in 
the service is going on its twelfth year, and 
feel I'm qualified to give an opinion cn the 
subject 

First of all, if a man wrote the article, 


he writes as if he was married and is no 
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more. If the case may be so, he should have 
looked the field over (he had plenty of op- 
portunity to do so) before he decided on 
picking out a partner for life who couldn't 
take it. You must know by now, boys, 
beauty is only skin deep. 

If a woman wrote the article, she was 
very foolish to think the glamor of the 
uniform would last a life time. We don’t 
marry our men for such simple reasons. 
There are a lot of problems to be thought 
over before marrying a service man. One of 
main ones, for instance, what to do with 
all the spare time on their hands. | suggest 
get a job, do something constructive. and 
help build for the future when your man 
is retired. Instead of gossiping and minding 
everyone's business, get to work and make 
use of the interested in 
civic duties; there are a number of things 
to do. 

Being a service man’s wife is just won- 


Spare time; get 


derful, if your heart is in it, and you have 
faith in your husbands’ ability to perform 
his job. You know girls, their first duty is 
to our wonderful country and to God,- 

and who minds playing second fiddle to 
such wonderful ideals,—I don’t. Anything 
worth while having, is worth fighting for, 
and is not given to us overnite. | love my 
husband very dearly and am very proud of 
him and his chosen career. It’s a long bard 
climb to get want to go, but 
we'll make it. It was rough on the children 


where we 


and me, with the pay being inadequate, and 
it was hard to try and save any money, or 
to have any of the small luxuries we some- 
don't 
mean fur coats either). We were surviving, 
but that’s all. I felt, and still feel it will be 
worth it 


times feel we need to give us a litt (5 


some day. I secured a job in a 
nearby town. The children are all in school 
(three of them) and have learned to take 


care of themselves for the short time they 
have the 
help get ready in the morning, 


make, 


are on their own, | children to 
lunches to 
household re 


duties, and P.T.A 


cieaning, shopping, 


sponsibilities, Civic 


work (Parent-Teacher Assoc.), washing to 
do. So you see, I make good use of my time. 
[ don't find time to be lonely, I keep myself 
busy. 

I may not be at the dock waiting tor my 
husband every nite, but | do look forward 
to the time he comes home. He is in my 
heart always, and every nite I pray to God 
for his good health and to keep him safe 
for me—and the children. I'm closing with 
this thought in mind to those who doubt, 
“Do Unto Others, as You Would Have 
Others Do Unto You.” 

Sincerely yours, 
MRS. KAYE 


Wife Of Chief Has Advice For 
Prospective Coa-t Guard Wives 
Clearfield, Pa. 
I would like to advise any young woman 
man, 


tied to 


who is planning to marry a 
that she should be sure she is not 
her mother’s apron-strings’, and 


Service 


that she 
can stand on her own two feet. For, there 
are times when a wife's very soul is tired, 
when her husband is at sea, and the wife 
and mother must take over and 
own decisions. 
But I, as the 
Petty Officer, have had a very wonderful and 
life. I’ve had 
a practical education, and I believe I've de 


make her 


wife of a retired Chief 


satisfying adventure, travel, 


veloped a real zest for living. 
MRS. OWENS 


Coast Guard Wife Lends Her 
Support To Boothbay Letter 

Boothbay Harbor, Maine 

In answer to the Coast Guardman’s wife 
who replied to the Boothbay Harbor letter: 

you fell off the track of thought 


topic 


The main 


concerned was rotation plan—not 


heusehold furn:shings and how well you 
are able to get a.ong with your neighbors! 

You sce I read the Coast Guard Magazine 
Boothbay Har 


bor letter was highly commendable—-l 


avidly. I might add that the 


agree 
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with him who!eheartedly. Why shouldn't I? 


[ am his wife 
My husband has twelve 
with 4.0 conduct 


years service 
remained a sea 
His rate did 


silver pdatter *. It common 


and he 
man for the first eight years 
not grace a 
knowledge that a man gets ‘‘bounced”’ fre 
that 


Therefore, I will 


uently when man is incompatible! 


never get to tour the 


country at government expense, I’m happy 


to say 
You 


Guardsman 


Your letter sounds very adolescent 


shou'd be married to a Coast 


1 few more have much to 


years, for you 
learn, my dear! 

I lived a lifeboz ion for the 
first six months of my 


beside 
marriage. During 


that time my husband also did relief duty 


light stations—and [ ac 


at two different 
suitcase! 
light 
We moved into quarters which were 


companied him—living from a 


Since then we have lived at the same 
station 
not furnished. We had two coal fires to heat 


a seven room house: consequent'y, we lived 


in two rooms. When we needed water. we 
broke ice in top of a cis 


keep 


husband 


trotted upstairs 
fillec 


the sink drain 


teen, and buckets! In order to 


from freezing, my 
had to keep a lamp burning under t 


Three 


he pipes 


chared a washing machine 
which was located up the hill from our 


uarters. We 


families 
carried cur water from our 
and carried wet clothes to our own 
We didn’t believe 


to anyone. 


cuarters 
lines in being a nuisance 

We accepted all as it 
plaint. We felt we were lucky to 
home. I felt that 
nag the Officer 
men have done sin 


was, without com 
have a 
didn’t have the right to 
in-Charge, as immature wo 
my husband came to be 
n charge. 


I believe, in some instances and in some 
Officer-‘n-Charge and his 


strikes 


ways, the wife 


have two 1gainst them. In cases 


where the second hivhest rated man has the 


same rate as the Officer-in-Charge (though 


1 


S longevity ) an immature few ere en 


vious anl jealous. They just seem to expect 


too much too soon. 


Webster's Dictionary contains the correct 


meaning of the word ‘“‘overbearing’ which 
was used so loosely in the letter to which I 
am referring. Officers-in-Charge are assigned 
to maintain stations—not to win porularity 
contests. 


Another Coast Guardsman's Wife 
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Warrant Officer Recommends 

A U.S. Coast Guard Career 
Pentwater, Mich. 

Guard 

if I had it to do all over again, I think I 


I made the Coast my career and 
would do the same. I signed up nearly forty 
years ago as a surfman and ended up as a 
officer. I am very thankful to the 
Coast Guard for giving me more than I 


warrant 


deserve. 
I, like 


world wars and one undeclared war (against 


] 


most old-timers, served in two 


smugglers). I have served on a variety of 
stations and islands, battling the ele 
ments (that 
Yes I've 
had lots of excitement and adventure, 

What I’m trying to put over is that the 
Coast Guard has many fine opportunities, 


ships 
never rest or sign treaties). 
had some rough times, but I’ve 


too. 


and I sure recommend it to the young men 
of our country. This 
sales talk, but I base this belief on my own 


may sound like a 
service experiences. The Coast Guard has 
been fair to me. 
Sincerely, 
RICHARD HERLINE 


Thinks A Distinctive Uniform 

Would Boost Service Morale 
Sprucehead, Maine 
It’s no secret that Coast Guard morale is 
low. I think a change in uniform, a change 
that would give the Coast Guard individu- 
ality, would be a big step in the right direc- 
Has the Editor, when he served as a 
hat, ever been asked, ‘“‘What’s the 
difference between the uniforms of the Navy 
Aside from the Shield 


tion 
white 
and Coast Guard?”’ 
there isn’t any 

Let’s take a vote on: Navy blue Eisen- 


hower jackets, pants with a crease, white 


Navy blue 


I'm sure that if the Coast Guard adapted a 


shirts, ties, and Over-seas caps. 


uniform of its own, it yould result in a 


terrific boost in morale. Also, think what it 
would do to reenlistments! 
men who 


more letters from 


“sailor suits’’. 


Let’s have 
are tired of our present 
Sincerely, 

CHARLES TYPINSKI 


Feels Wives Aren’t To 
Blame For Low Morale 
Bay City, Mich. 
My husband has served over 12 years in 
the Coast Guard and is contemplating get- 
current 


ting out at the expiration of his 


enlistment. I assure you that he is not get- 
ting out because I have not faithfully fol 
lowed him or taken the heartbreaks and 
disappointments of service life. Many career- 
men-to-be aren’t staying in the service, and 
I don't service 


think it is fair to blam:2 


wives for this condition. If the Coast Guard 
can not bolster morale and cope with cur 
rent problems (compensatory leave, hous 
ing, hospitalization, etc.) how can wives be 
expected to do so? 


] feel 
man’s 


that trouble could be saved if a 


family was taken into consideration 


when he is being considered for a transfer 


I feel that too many transfers have been 
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based on the “‘grab a name out of a hat” 
method, Serious hardships often result. I 
also think that length of service should re- 
ceive more consideration that it seems to 
get these days. 


A Coast Guarlsman's Wife. 


Compares Lot Of Coast Guard Wives 
With Lot Of Other Service Wives 


San Diego 


I imagine that by this 


Califcernia 
have 
received many irate re ies from Coast Guard 


time you 


Wives, pertaining to the article appearing in 
your January issue. I am no longer a service 
wife, as my husband is not medically retired 
after ten years service, and is attending San 
Diego State College, majoring in Civil En- 
gineering, 

We spent many happy years as a Coast 
Guard family. It wasn’t all peaches and 
cream, but civilian life isn’t either. 
the job the men of the 


United States Coast Guard are doing, here 


We are proud o 


isolated duty stations 
globe. We 


every chance we get 


in the States and at 


all over the brag about them 


There are things that the 
aboct our 
service. We have done our best to enlighten 


cuite a few 
average civilian doesn’t know 
everyone who is interested in the many and 
varied duties of a Coast Guardsman, in the 
States and overseas 


As the Coast 


so does his wife 


Guardsman has his duties 
Let’s make a few com- 
parisons. 
The Army or Navy wife, in most cases, 
her hus- 
band’s bases: she knows there is a base Hos- 


has at least housing available at 
pital and ambulance service for her family 
in emergencies. She has a commissary for 
her grocery shopping and a P.X. or Ex- 
change for other necessities. 
When she has a baby she pays about $1.50 
a day for her room at the Base Hospital 
(though she is still 


most of her 


a busy girl trying to 
make her budget expand to cover today’s 
high cost of living.) 

Now let’s take a look at her poor rela- 
tion, the Coast Guard wife. When her hus 
band is transferred to a new station, unless 
it is light house duty, they will have to find 
Coast 


Guard stations are usually near smal! towns 


civilian housing near his station 
and it is almost impossible to find decent 
housing at reasonable prices 


Let’s take The 


housing available for enlisted men’s families 


Honolulu for instance. 
is the low rent housing units built for the 
terrible condi- 
I am sure no officer would ever live in 


Hawaiian civilians. It is in 
tion 
it, but it’s good enough for enlisted men. 
Besides, there probably wou'dn't be a vacan 
cy anyway, so on his meager pay, our en- 
listed man has to find a place in an over- 
island to 


brint his family to. 


He will probably have to pay 1/3 of his 


populated 


pay for an apartment that is too smail for 


his needs. We now have combined Armed 


Forces, but the Coast Guard doesn't seem 
to be included in them. They are of course, 
seldom allowed in Army or Navy housing. 
If his wife has a baby, he has to save at 


least $300 for a civilian hospital bill. The 


Army or Navy man with the same tate and 
pay gets about a $20 hospital bill for the 
same service at the Base Hospital. If some- 
thing were done to improve the lot of the 
Coast Guard wife, maybe she wouldn't have 
sO many gripes. I haven't heard many of 
them though they seem to 
have just cause. Who has time to complain 
when they are all too busy trying to cook 
nourishing meals for their husbands and 
families on two burner hot plates, and fixing 
leaky roofs so their kids won’t get wet? 


complaining, 


Most of our complaining was done in 
fun, 

When you love your husband and family, 
it is just part of your job to try to make a 
comfortable, attractive home for them,, un- 
der any and all conditions. 

Besides the duties a man has in his job 
in the Coast Guard, he has duties to his 
family. If he’s any kind of a husband, he’s 
interested in his wife's domestic difficulties; 
it's part of his job as a husband. I am sure 
it wouldn't do his morale any good to 
think his wife can manage home and family 
without any help at all from him. 

The Coast Guard wife is a patient, hard- 
working girl, and deserves a lot of credit. I 
think most husbands realize this, and are 
proud of them. 

We enjoy all your articles and your cpen 
forum in the Mail Buoy. I hope something 
can be done in the very near future to im- 
prove conditions for the boys on isolated 
duty. They really have something to com- 
plain about. 

Sincerely, 
A wife of a retired YN2 





Great leadership is a priceless mili 
tary asset, and the lack of it can never 
be offset by numbers of men, by a 
preponderance of guns and tanks, of 
bombs, 


planes, ships, or any other 


material things, no matter how good 


they may be, how modern, how 
powerful. No matter how large and 
well-equipped it may be, a military 
force which goes forth to battle with- 
out fine leadership-—not only at the 
top but all down through the ranks 


marches toward defeat and disaster. 
Robert T. Stevens 


Secretary of the Army 
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The. Story | 
Behind Our 


New 


“30—Footers” 


By BENJ. RAMSEY 


N RECENT years the Coast Guard has been engaged 

in a gradual shift from gasoline powered boats to 
Diesel powered boats. Gasoline and Diesel engines each 
have their advantages and disadvantages. Safety of 
operation and reduced fire hazards seemed to be the 
main factors this general shift to Diesels. 


On some types of craft this shift could be accom- 
plished by simply taking the gasoline engine out and 
installing a Diesel engine in its place; but, in the 
Coast Guard’s 30-footers this was not desirable. The 
old 30-footers just weren’t built for the increased 
weight. As a result, plans were developed for the con- 
struction of an entirely new class of 30-footers. 


In the Summer of 1952 requests were sent out to 
the districts for comments as to how the old 30-footers 
might be improved. With the suggestions that re- 
sulted in mind, Headquarters Naval Engineering Divi- 
sion drew up the first sketches of the new 30-footer 
and submitted them to the Office of Operations for 
general approval. Several models were tested in the 
towing tank of the Stevens Institute in the fall of 
1952 and the best selected for the new design. The 
full-size prototype was built and tested during the 
Fall of 1953. 


These first tests proved highly satisfactory. The new 
30-footer was fast (22 knots), highly maneuverable, 
and adequately seaworthy for the purposes intended. 
It was able to maintain full speed in seas up to four 
foot. (It has been commented that these boats can 
take more of a pounding than their crews can take!) 
Recent tests have been held to determine the relative 
values of wooden and stee! hulls. In general, these tests 
showed that there was little difference (operationally) 
between the two. The Coast Guard’s decision to make 
the majority of her 30-footers with steel hulls has 
more to do with maintenance problems. The fact that 
steel hulls are better in ice was also a factor here. 


The new 30-footers can best be described as “‘half- 
a-forty-footer”. They look like a pint-size 40-footer, 
weigh about half as much, and use just one of the GM 
Diesel engines used on the 40-footers. The new 30- 
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footers use the same type of engine controls, and even 
the same propellor that the 40-footers use. This dupli- 
cation of parts (where possible) will ease maintenance 
problems at units using both types of boats. 


The engine in the new 30-footer is the same GM-6- 
71, 190 H.P. engine used in the 40-footers except for 
one change. A minor modification in the fuel injection 
system has been made which steps up the horsepower 


to 205. 


Damage to unprotected propellers has long been a 
problem for the 40-footers. With a single screw pro- 
tected by the skeg, this problem is largely eliminated in 
the new 30-footers. 


The hull of the 30-footers has a beam of eight feet 
nine inches, and will draw 33 inches (aft). It is of a 
“hard chine’ design (which allows it to use its power 
more effectively. The old 30-footers had a round bot- 
tom. The hard chine design used is convex forward. 
Most hard chine hulls are concave, but these seem to 
lack seaworthiness. 


As for furnishings, the new 30-footers have two 
transoms in the cabin, but the p!umbing facilities are 
limited (no head). The superstructure is all aluminum 
(on the galvanized welded-steel hulls). 


Production began last Spring on twenty-six of the 
new 30-footers (13 wooden hulls, 13 steel). Sixteen 
additional 30-footers were recently ordered (12 of 
steel, 4 wood). The 30-footer has been termed a 
“utility boat’? which means that it can be used for a 
voriety of duties. In general it is being used to revlace 
the old 30-footers and most of those were used as 
rescue boats at lifeboat stations. In some cases the new 
boats can also be used to replace 40-footers. so some 
will probably end up at port security units. Many of 
the steel-hulled 30-footers have recently been ordered 
to the Great Lakes Area (where ice conditions make 
wooden-hulled boats less useful). 


If the 30-footers can continue to perform as effect- 
ively as in earlier trials. they may soon be a common 
sight on a variety of our country’s waterwavs. Coast 
Guard engineers can well be proud of the efforts that 
went into its creation. 


The wooden-hulled 30-footer pictured here is undergoing trial runs 
in the vicinity of the Coast Guard YARD. 
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This is Ulithi 


[ ERE IS A place you probably 
didn’t even dream existed! On 
this little island can be found vari- 
ety: from the latest electronic ioran 
equipment to the hand-made rope 


of coconut husk fibers; from the 
thick juicy steaks served in our up- 
to-date galley to the baked bread- 
fruit served on the leaf at the native 
feasts; from the Grumman UF-1G 
that brings mail and supplies weekly 
from Guam to the outrigger canoes 
with their woven sail of pandanas 
leaf; from the reinforced concrete 
power building to the thatched roof 
homes for the natives. Here, truly, 
is another island paradise! On this 
mile-long clump of coral rock and 
coconut trees, the Coast Guard set 
up its loran station. During World 
War II this same island probably 
held hundreds of Sailors and Ma- 
rines who built and operated the 
3000-foot runway which stretches 
across Falalop at its widest part. 
Now it is home to eleven enlisted 
men, one officer, and at least 130 
natives. This is our story. 

“Where is this place?” Three 
hundred and twenty odd miles 
southwest of Guam and six hundred 
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miles north of the equator. In round 
figures it is 8,000 miles from New 
York. Our nearest American neigh- 
bors are at the Trust Territory Dis- 
trict Headquarters at Yap, a mere 
ninety miles away. ““What is it?’ 
It is ULITHI LORAN TRANS- 
MITTING STATION, located on 
an atoll in the Pacific. Specifically 
on Falalop Island in Ulithi Atoll. 

“What do we do?” This ques- 
tion seems to be asked of us, more 
than any other. ‘“‘How do we keep 
occupied and withstand the ionli- 
ness?’’ Well to begin with, we 
work. It is far from easy for our 
deck force consisting of only Bob 
Swainbank, SN, to keep down rust 
in a place that has 120 inches of 
rain per year and it takes a lot of 
work to keep up a sharp-looking 
station. The station must run and 
that means the ET’s, Ed Pitta, 
ETC, and Dick Kohler, ET3, 
maintaining and repairing all the 
complicated gray boxes that are 
known simply to the un-initiated 
as “‘loran gear’. 

Our scope watches are held down 
by Ed. Mitchell, RD3, and Hugh 
Barfield, RD3, with George Johns, 


FN, filling the present personnel 
shortage. The enginemen; Swede 
Kale, ENI, and Thomas Kinder, 
EN3, have reefers, motors, pumps, 
trucks (one of which is a “‘boon- 
docked’’ wartime weapons carrier; a 
bit rusty but still operating), and 
of course, the most important items 
on the station, the generators, with- 
out which we couldn’t exist. Our 
cook, Roy Whittington, CS1, is not 
idle, with chow to prepare and the 
problem of trying to get variety 
into the meals with supplies that 
seldom include fresh vegetables. 

‘How about the corpsman? with 
only 13 men to take core of, he must 
get awfully bored.’’ He probably 
would, but besides us, B. B. ‘Tom- 
linson, HM1, attends to any and all 
medical needs of the natives. This 
includes everything fom toothaches 
to childbirth. In addition to all this, 
he is the station yeoman. 

“The radioman then, what does 
he do?”’ Jackie Griffin, RM3, stands 
his four schedules a day and is also 
our official weather observer and 
movie operator. 

That accounts for the working 
part of it, but is it a tough grind? 
It isn’t a soft racket at all but this 
is not a gripe story. We do our 
share and are proud of our station. 
There are some good points to duty 
here. For one, we only work morn- 
ings. The afternoon sun bounces 
off these white metal buildings and 
really gets hot so we do our work 
in the cool part of the day and then 
take a ‘“‘siesta.”” Afternoons we 
spend swimming, fishing (the best 
in the world), letter - writing, 
hiking, playing pool, working at 
hobbies, etc. The most important 
pastime of all, of course, is photog- 
raphy. This place is a camera 
“bugs” dream. We have 100% still 
camera ownership on the station 
with movie cameras coming up fast. 
Our evenings are occupied since we 
have a new movie every night. 

The unique part about duty here 
on this island, however, is its native 
inhabitants. Here live a part of the 
Micronesian race. Our first impres- 
sion was that these people weren’t 
too highly civilized, but as we got 
to know them we began to wonder 
if our previous ideas of civilization 
weren't wrong. 

Who can find fault with a civili- 
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zation that allows the men to fish 
while the women work? These peo- 
ple are phenomenal! Here is a group 
that seem completely at peace. Crime 
or even anger of any sort is virtually 
unknown. Basically they are food- 
gatherers but they do make a little 
copra (dried coconut) to sell for 
their only source of income. They 
use and value American money but 
don’t have need for much of it. Life 
here is quite simple; a few fish and 
coconuts to eat, a loincloth to wear 
for their only clothing, a canoe to 
paddle, a small hut to live in, a few 
cigarettes, and they are happy. Here 
is a group of people that have been 
in contact with the Americans since 
the start of World War II and are 
still unspoiled! What other people 
can make that statement? 

This is a situation that you read 
about: Primitive people living basic- 
ally as they have for centuries, 
making their brief clothing from 
banana fibers, hacking out canoes 
from logs; weavng mats for their 
only furniture from coconut palms, 
and even making their own fishing 
line and hooks. They are self suffi 
cient in every way using their two 
main tools, the machete and the adz. 
They are smart and can use Ameri- 
can but they 


modern 


tools and 


that 


fittings, 
realize such 
do not last long in a climate of high 
humidity in a delightful tempera 
ture range of 73 - 90 degrees. 
Relationships between the natives 
and us are very g attend 
our movies. They come to us with 


od. They 








their sick. We order material from 
catalogues from the States for them. 
We help them in every way that 
we can. Many of the native prob- 
lems are brought by the King of the 
island to the skipper, LTJG F. R. 
Buesseler, who incidentally has the 
collateral duty of being the local 
Trust Territory representative for 
the native affairs. The Trust Ter- 
ritory is the governing agency for 
Ulithi and most of the other Pacific 
Islands. A number of the younger 
men speak English and act as inter- 
preter for the King. 

The Coast Guard is not 
pletely on the “Giving Side” 
either. These natives are overly 
generous. Every man here is loaded 
down with hand-carved statues and 
model canoes; gifts from the natives 
for some small favors. The station 
boasts its own full-size outrigger 
canoe given to us by one of the men. 
We are continually being offered 
lobsters and fish caught by them 
We have been their guest on other 
nearby islands and at their colorful 
dances and feasts. We have found 
good friends here at Ulithi. Here we 
encounter friends and 
that we shall long remember and 


in the 


com- 


experiences 
probably never equa reniain- 
der of our carcers. 

bored. 


So you see, we are not 


The twelve months spent out here 
pass very quickly and our new exp 
eriences tend to lessen that feeling 
of isolation and 
our families. Duty here isn't 
but is far from The 


separation from 
easy 


tough. old 


“horror” of loran station duty is 
far from true. People can live in 
isolation like this paradise for a 
year, and their lives be enriched 
forever. At any day now, we may 
expect to find some of the older 


fellows returning to retire here! 





This is your MAGAZINE. 


* * * 


Because it is your MAGA- 
ZINE, it is the magazine for 
anyone interested in you. 


* * 


It is the magazine for any- 


one interested in the Coast 


Guard or Coast Guardsmen. 


* * * 


If you don’t have a sub- 
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* * 
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OFFSHORE AIRBUS— Going to and from work in Sikorsky many as 2000 scheduled flights a month for one company 


helicopters is now routine for crews drilling oil wells off- 
shore. In the Gulf of Mexico, helicopters have made as 


AROUND THE 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 


NEWFOUNDLAND PATROL—This commercial Sikorsky 
S-55 now regularly polices Newfoundland’s extensive 
coastal waters, on duty with the Fisheries Department of 
Canada. Speed, versatility and rugged stamina of the big 
Sikorsky make it an ideal vehicle, especially for work in 
remote areas where surface travel is difficult. ~ 


alone. They have introduced new operating methods off- 


shore. Here, an S-55 nears a tender’s landing platform. 


WORLD WITH 


NORTH SEA RESCUE— In 

a Norwegian freighter, grounded on the coast of Holland, 
were rescued by the Royal Dutch Navy helicopter shown 
above with one of the rescued men. The big Sikorsky, an 
S-55 Navy version from a Dutch aircraft carrier, made 
five quick flights to carry the men to the beach. 











HELICOPTER HISTORY: 
‘ i 


America’s first world helicopter 
record—set by Sikorsky’s VS-300 


MAY 6, 1941—F lying his historic VS-300, 
Igor Sikorsky, nearly 14 years ago, remained 
in the air for 1 hour 32 minutes 26 seconds, 
to bring America her first world helicopter 
record. 

The VS-300 was first of the many Sikorsky 
achievements in advancing helicopter de- 
sign, development and production. 








TREE-TOP MINING PROSPECTOR— Modern electronics and 
Sikorsky’s S-55 commercial helicopter are combined in a new 
aerial prospecting technique developed by Aero Service 
Corporation, Philadelphia. Data on underground mineral- 
bearing formations are disclosed by magnetometer, flown 
over an area at tree-top height. Such geophysical surveys are 
far faster, reveal more and cost less than slow ground studies. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 





QUES TIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q.—Can you furnish me with the last known address of 
L. C. Ernst, MMC who may be retired at this time? 
—(G.D.C.) 
A.—He now lives at 33 Niles Hill Road, New London, 
Connecticut. 
s * = 


Q.—How can I obtain the newest edition of the Coast 
Guard Wives Book published by the Coast Guard Wives 
Ciub?—(C.M.M.) 

A.—From: Mrs. E. A. Coffin Jr., Treasurer; Coast Guard 
Officers’ Wives Club, P. O. Box 82, Rockville, Maryland. 
Price: 35¢ per copy. Latest Edition: June, 1952. 

” 


os - 


Q.—I would iike to learn my standing on the twenty 
year retirement list.—(J.A.C.) 


A.—You are number 258 on the list. 
. . . 


Q.—I would like to learn my son’s standing on the 
eligibility list for future retirement.—(P.W.C.) 
A.—He is number 106 on the list. 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the present ad- 
dress of Ernest J. Johnson (310-50?) SN?—(D.E.A.) 

A.—Ernest Jerome Johnson (310-504) seaman (HM), is 
now attached to the U.S. Coast Guard Cutter TUPELO 
(WAGL-303), Bay View Park, Toledo 11, Ohio. 


* s . 


Q.—Would Headquarters favor me with the address of 
George Drylie, SN?—(W.M.) 

A.—George Edward Drylie (306-918) seaman, is now 
attached to the U.S. Coast Guard Cutter WISTARIA 
(WAGL-254), c/o Coast Guard Depot, Foot of Clinton 
Street, Baltimore 24, Maryland. 

© 7 . 


Q.—Can Headquarters tavor me with the present ad- 
dress of Richard W. Kline who was aboard the CGC 
TAMPA in 1954?—(D.A.P.) 

A.—Richard Wendell Klein (307-465) fireman, is now 
attached to the U.S. Coast Guard Base, P. O. 270, Mobile 
2, Alabama. 


Q.—I would like very much to learn the address of 
William C. Bart, BMC.—(P.K.L.) 

A—wWilliam Conrad Bart (251-711) chief boatswain’s 
mate, is now attached to the U.S. Coast Guard Receiving 
Center, Cape May, New Jersey. 


* * * 


Q.—I would very much like to learn my standing on 
the eligibility list for advancement to EN1.—(P.A.C.) 
A.—You are number 232 on the list. 
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Q.—I would like to know my standing on the eligibility 
list for advancement to EN1.—(L.J.F.) 


A.—You are number 47 on the list. 
+ * . 


Q.—Can Headquarters inform me as to my standing 
on the eligibility list for advancement to EN1?—(E.E.S.) 
A.—You are number 187 on the list. 


~ * * 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with my standing on 
the eligibility list for advancement to EN1?—(J.W.S.) 
A.—yYou are number 180 on the list. 


* * * 


Q.—I would like to learn my standing on the eligibility 
list for advancement to EN1.—(C.C.) 


A.—You are number 171 on the list. 
. * . 


Q.—Could Headquarters please furnish me my standing 
on the eligibility list for advancement to EN1?—(H.L.B.) 


A.—yYou are number 169 on the list. 
+ s * 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with my standing on 
the eligibility list for advancement to EN1?—(R.L.J.) 


A.—You are number 142 on the list. 
* o . 


Q.—I would appreciate information concerning my 
standing on the eligibility list for advancement to EN1? 
—(N.R.C.) 


A.—You are number 115 on the list. 
7 > . 


Q.—We would like to know our standing on the eligibility 
list for advancement to EN1.—(J.C.), (R.F.) and (M.H.) 

A.—(J.C.) is number 1, (R.F.) is number 3, and (M.H.) 
is number 88 on the list. 


Twenty Years a SA 





























"I told yuh what would happen if yuh asked for specia! liberty 
while you're still on restriction.” 
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Q.—I would very much like to learn my standing on the 
eligibility list for advancement to EN1.—(W.B.) 


A.—You are number 81 on the list. 
+ + . 


Q.—I would like to know my standing on the eligibility 
list for advancement to EN1?—(J.W.C.) 
A.—You are number 65 on the list. 


~ x * 


Q.—I would like very much to know if Headquarters can 
favor me with my standing on the eligibility list for ad- 
vancement to CS1?—(F.W.) 


A.—You are number 293 on the list. 
* * * 


~ inl took the test for advancement to CS1 in February, 
but I have received no notice of the disposition of this 
test. I would like to know if I am on the eligibility list for 
advancement to CS1.—(M.C.V.) 


A.—You are number 285 on the list. 
+ * o 


Q.—Could Headquarters favor me with my standing on 
the eligibility list for advancement to CS1?—(G.W.T.) 


A.— You are number 241 on the list. 
- s . 


Q.—I would like to know where I stand on the eligibility 
list for advancement to CS1.—(D.A.F.) 


A.—yYou are number 125 on the list. 
* s . 


<< would very much like to learn my standing on the 
eligibility list for advancement to CS1.—(F.C.) 


A.—You are number 110 on the list. 
- * a 


Q.—I would like to learn my standing on the eligibility 
list for advancement to CS1.—(P.A.M.) 

A.—yYou are number 85 on the list. 

* . s 

Q.—I woudl like to know my standing on to eligibility 
list for advancement to CS1?—(L.G.N.) 

A.—You are number 54 on the list. 

~ 7 . 

Q.—I have 16 years and a few months of service so far, 
and would like to know that if I maintain a 4.0 conduct 
mark for the next four years, will my general conduct 
average entitle me to the customary 10% additional re- 
tirement pay?—(A.M.C.). 

A.—Your marks in conduct have been averaged up to 
21 September, 1951, date for your last reenlistment, and 
it has been found, as of that date, that your average mark 
in conduct is sufficiently high to entitle you to the ad- 
ditional 10% pay under the 20 year law. 

* . - 

Q.—Could Headquarters furnish me the addresses of 
the following men: William Crooker, Sn (293-97?) and 
Allen B. Stern, A03? Crooker’s last address was the CGC 
WINNEBAGO. Stern’s last address was CG Air Det., Navy 
943, box 26, c/o FPO, San Francisco.—(H.S.B.) 

A.—William Harvey Crooker (R293-979) seaman ap- 
prentice, was transferred to the Coast Guard Reserve on 
5 Augus, 1954 and is now serving in an inactive status. 
His address subsequent to transfer is shown as 1143 South- 
east Umatilla, Multnoma County, Portland 2, Oregon. 

Allen Bennett Stern (R299-181) aviation ordnanceman, 
third class, was transferred to the Coast Guard Reserve 
on 27 November, 1954 and is now serving in an inactive 
status. His address subsequent to transfer is shown as 
Bellevue Avenue, Rumson, New Jersey. 

* + . 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the present address 
of C. R. Mahan, who enlisted on or before the 14th of 
July, 1942, and whose last known District was the 3rd? 
—(V.B.L.) 

A.—Charles Richard Mahan, Jr. (303-610) seaman, is 
now attached to the U.S. Coast Guard Cutter COURIER 
(WAGR-410), Fleet Post Office, New York, New York. 
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Twenty Years 
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“Okay wise guy! Cut the clownin’ and unhook forward!” 





‘Twenty Years a SA”’, as shown above and on 
the opposite page, is the beginning of a new car- 
toon series. Though started by the staff of the 
MAGAZINE, its continued existence will be de- 
pendent on Coast Guardsmen out in the field. 


Cartoons generally depicting any size or shape of 


a Seaman Apprentice in the process of “fouling 
up” are hereby requested. We would also be hap- 
py to receive cartoon ideas. Full credit will be 
given for any idea used. 











Q.—Could you please inform me of the present addresses 
of James Short (229-682) and Eugene LaPare (306-372). 
Their last address was the CGC MISTLETOE.—(W.J.C.) 

A.—James Millard Fillmore Short (299-692) seaman 
(NY) is now attached to the 5th Coast Guard District 
Office, P.S. Post Office and Court House, P. O. Box 540, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

Eugene John LePore (306-372) seaman (CS) is now 
attached to the U.S. Coast Guard Cutter MISTLETOE 
(WAGL 237), c/o Coast Guard Base, 1st and Randolph 
Streets, Portsmouth, Virginia. 


7 * * 


..Q.—Could Headquarters favor me with the present ad- 
dress of Jack W. Reichenbach (286-102) QM3?—(R.M.) 

A.—Jack William Reichenbach (2022-7446) quartermas- 
ter, third class, was transferred to the Coast Guard Re- 
serve on 21 July, 1952 and is now serving in an inactive 
status. His address subsequent to transfer is shown as 
1520 North 14th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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Q.—On July 19, 1954 I completed a three year tour of 
duty in the Coast Guard. I reenlisted on July 20, 1954 
for six years. I would like to know if I am entitled to the 
provisions of the new reenlistment bonus.—(E.E.L.) 

A.—Yes, if you have not elected, over your signature, 
to receive the reenlistment bonus in accordance with Sec- 
tion 207, Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended 
(OLD REENLISTMENT BONUS). The reenlistment bonus 
provided for under Section 208, Career Compensation 
Act of 1949, as amended (NEW REENLISTMENT BONUS) 
is payable to enlisted members who reenlist in the Regular 
Coast Guard on or after 16 July, 1954 within 90 days after 
date of last discharge or release from compulsory or 
voluntary active duty in either the Regular Coast Guard 
or Coast Guard Reserve. 


* » * 


Q.—Could Headquarters furnish me with the present 
address of Robert Crowe, ENI? He was on the CGC 
YAMACRAW in 1952, and I believe he is still in the 
service.— (W.H.D.) 

A.—Robert C. Crowe (287-148) engineman, first class, 
is now attached to the U.S. Coast Guard Cutter YAMA- 
CRAW (WARC-333), Commander, lst Coast Guard Dis- 
trict, 1400 Custom House, Boston 9, Massachusetts. 


* * a 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the address of 
Donald Joseph Powell, YNI?7—(R.L.D.) 

A—Donald Joseph Powell (278-761) chief yeoman is 
now attached to the lst Coast Guard District, 1400 Custom 
House, Boston 9, Massachusetts. 


* * * 


Q.—I would like to learn my standing on the eligibility 
list for advancement to Warrant Machinist.—(H.P.E.) 
A—yYou are number 141 on the current eligibility list 
for promotion to warrant grade (Machinist). 
s . a 


Q.—I have recently made chief and I would like to have 
some information concerning awards I am entitled to 
wear. Am I entitled to gold hashmarks? What campaign 
ribbons am I entitled to?—(L.H.P.) 


A.—Members of the Coast Guard on active duty should 
address questions relative to their eligibility for medals 
to their commanding officer because: 

1. The current service record of the man concerned 
is maintained at the unit. 

2. Headquarters personne! is limited and should not 
be utitlzed for routine search which can be more readily 
accomplished at the unit level. n event the service record 
has insufficient information to make a determination at 
the unit, Article 9-A-6, Personnel Manual governs. 

” mB a 


Q.—I have computed my service in the Coast Guard 
and Navy, and as of January 15, 1954, I will have com- 
pleted 26 years of service. Would Headquarters please 
verify this? Upon completion of this 26 years, will I be 
eligible for the next Headquarter’s retiring group, and 
when? Am I entitled to the 10% good conduct pay? What 
is the retirement pay for 26 years, plus the 10% good 
conduct pay ?—(F.W.B.) 

A—The records show that (F.W.B.) will complete 26 
years’ service on 15 January, 1955. However, there is no 
application on file from (F.W.B.) for retirement under 
the 20-year retirement law. 

His marks in conduct have been averaged up to 1 June, 
1950, date of last reenlistment, and, as of that date, they 
are sufficiently high to entitle him to the 10% for good 
conduct. 

The retirement pay (including 10% for good conduct) 
for a chief petty officer with 26 years service, retiring 
under the 20-year law, is $229.32 per month. 
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Q.—Is it possible for Headquarters to favor me with 
the address of Peter Paul Flanigan? This may be a dif- 
ficult task because I am not sure that I have given you 
the, correct first and middle names.—(G.H.S.) 

A.—The files at Coast Guard Heaaquarters indicate 
that Paul Richard Flanagan (295-152) engineman, third 
class, is now attached to the Coast Guard Cutter COURIER 
(WAGR 410), Fleet Post Office, New York, New York. 

* * a” 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the present ad- 
dresses of the following two men: James P. Christoffel, 
ET3 (308-129), and Wiiliam D. Stetzel, (307-444), SN? 
—(K.D.B.) 

A.—William D. Stetzel (307-444) seaman, is now at- 
tached to the U.S. Coast Guard Cutter FIREBUSH 
(WAGL-393), St. George, Staten Island, New York. 

James P. Christoffel (308-129) electronic’s technician, 
third Class, is now attached to the U.S. Coast Guard Loran 
Transmitting Station, Navy No. 3923, Box 35, c/o Fleet 
Post Oitice, San Francisco, California. 

* * a 

Q.—I would like to learn my standing on the eligibility 
list tor advancement to Warrant Machinist.—(P.F.A.) 

A.—yYour name does not appear on the current eligibility 
list for advancement to warrant grade (machinist). 

* * +” 


Q.—Could Headquarters favor me with my standing on 
the eugiblaity tist ior advancement to Warrant Machinist 
(Aviation) ?—(G.E.C.) 

A.—Your name is number 6 on the current eligibility 
list tor advancement to warrant grade (aviation machin- 
ist). 


pahes 
* * * 


Q.—I would like to obtain the present address of Fred 
Cooper, EN1. His last known adress was the CGC CHERO- 
KEE.—(G.W.T.) 

A.—Frederick Lewis Cooper, Jr. (268-160) engineman, 
first class, is now attached to the U. S. Coast Buard Cutter 
JASMINE (WAGL-261), Industrial Canal and North Rob- 
ertson Street, New Orleans 17, Louisiana. 

* * . 

Q.—On 17 July, 1954 I completed 20 years of active duty 
and I would like to know my standing on the retirement 
list? I would also like to know if an enlisted pilot can, or 
ever has been, retired for length of service while still in 
fiying status?—(K.C.) 

A.—yYour standing on the list for 20-year enlisted retire- 
ment is No. 273. 

Headquarters current policy is to select men in the order 
of seniority according to their total creditable service for 
retirement when their name is reached on the eligibility 
list regarless of the category in which they might be serv- 
ing. ttt 
+ * * 

Q.—I would like very much to learn my standing on the 
eligibility list for future retirement.—(A.E.D.) 

A.—You are number 39 on the retirement list. 

* * * 


Q.—I would very much like to learn my standing on the 
eligibility list for future retirement.—(R.H.L.) 
A.—You are number 42 on the retirement list. 
* * ~ 
Q.—I would like to know where I stand on the retire- 
ment list.—(S.W.P.) 


A.—You are number 198 on the retirement list. 
+ * * 


Q.—Can Headquarters let me know my standing on the 
eligibility list for future retirement?—(W.C.D.) 

A.—There is no record of receipt of a letter from you 
requesting retirement under the 20-year enlisted retire- 
ment law. 
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Q.—I would very much like to learn my standing on the 
eligibility list for future retirement.—(J.R.J.) 

A.—yYou are number 109 on the list. 

. a s 

Q.—I would very much like to learn my standing on the 
eligibility list for future retirement.—(J.L.C.) 

A.—You are number 210 on the list. 

. . . 

Q.—I would very much like to learn my standing on the 
eligibility list for future retirement.—(R.L.P.) 

A.—You are number 270 on the list. 

. 7 . 

Q.—Could Headquarters please answer the following 
questions for myself and other 20 year men on my ship. 
How many enlisted men are on the retired list as of Jan- 
uary first, 1955, and how many enlisted men with over 20 
years of duty in the Coast Guard are still on active duty? 

—(A.E.M.) 

A.—There are 4,211 on the retired list. Six hundred are 

on active duty with more than 20 years of service. 
. > - 

Q.—I was serving on Guam when the Korean War broke 
out. What service ribbons am I entitled to wear? 

A.—No award has been earned by members of the Coast 
Guard for service at Guam since the close of World War II. 
* * a 

Q.—I would like to learn where I stand on the list for 
future promotion to the rate of ENC. I had sea duty from 
October 1943, to March 1945, on the USS RICKETTS and 
I would like to learn if this sea duty counts on sea duty 
requirements.—(A.E.S.) 

A.—You are number 12 on the list. 

The sea duty performed on the USS RICKETTS is not 
creditable for sea dutv requirements as it was performed 
during a previous enlistment which is not a part of your 
current continuous service as you did not reenlist within 
90 days of discharge. 

7 + 7 

Q.—I have been unable to learn certain facts about what 
duty is classified as sea duty insofar as ratine qualifications 
are concerned. Is it possible for Headquarters to define sea 
duty, and in particular, is duty aboard a 64-footer con- 
sidered to be sea duty?—(C.T.U.) 

A.—Sea duty is dutv »bo°rd any overating commissioned 
vessel. An operating commissioned vessel is any vessel 65 
feet or over and tugs. Since the 64305 is a tug, such duty 
aboard that vessel is considered sea duty. 

* * o 

Q.—I would very much like to learn my standing on the 
eligibility list for advancement to HMC. Can Headquarters 
favor me with information as to whether any men will be 
advanced in this rating in the near future?—(C.R.H.) 

A.—You are number 4 on the list. 

It is not anticipated that any advancements to HMC will 
be effected in the near future. 

. . * 

Q.—Could Headquarters favor me with my standing on 
the eligibility list for the rate of SDC (P)?—(M.D.) 

A.—yYou are number 6 on the list. 

- 7 * 

Q.—Would you please let me know where I staral on the 
eligibility list for advancement to BMC?—(W.J.A.) 

A.—You are number 134 on the list. 


* os * 


Q.—Could Headquarters favor me with my present 
standing on the eligibility list for advancement to ENC? 
—(W.G.D.) 


A.—You are number 49 on the list. 
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Q.—My rate is now SA, but before I entered the Coast 
Guard, I had a great deal of mechanical and electronic 
experience. My question is, is there any possibility of me 
obtaining assignment to a course of instruction at a Avia- 
tion Electronics School? What are the essential qualifica- 
tions for such a school?—(C.R.M.) 


A.—It appears that you may be interested in the Avia- 
tion Electronics Technicians training, Class A, given at 
Memphis, Tennessee. The required minimum qualifications 
for this school are: GCT plus ARI-105 and MECH or MK 
ELECT-55. The applicant must have normal color per- 
ception, normal hearing and a clear speaking voice. Also, 
it is desired that personnel selected for this training have 
some electronics, electrical, or mechanical experience, 
training, or aptitude. It is suggested that you contact your 
Educational Officer for additional information concerning 
your eligibility for the school desired. However, it is not 
policy to assign personne] to schools, although they may 
be eligible in all respects, until such time as they may be 
assigned duty within CONLUS. Your application should 
be submitted, via official channels, to the Commandant 
(PTP) at that time. 


Q.—I would appreciate knowing whether or not I will 
be eligible to attend college on the GI Bill following my 
discharge. I am a reserve and I began a 24 month tour 
of duty (active) on 15 July, 1954? If I do qualify under this 
bill, what benefits will I be able to receive?—(R.P.A.) 

A.—Since you have already served on active duty in 
excess of ninety days, it appears that you will be eligible 
to receive educational assistance to attend college pro- 
vided you are released from active duty under conditions 
other than dishonorable. You would be entitled to receive 
an allowance from the Government for full time training 
of $110 per month if you have no dependents, $135 per 
month if you have one dependent, or $160 per month if 
you have more than one dependent. Veterans in training 
less than full time receive proportionately lower monthly 
rates. Tuition, fees, books, supplies, and equipment will 
not be paid by the Government but must be paid for by 
the veteran out of his monthly allowance. 

Further detailed information may be had by submitting 
a request to the nearest office of the Veterans Administra- 
tion for an excellent pamphlet entitled “Post Korea 
Fact Sheet.” 





“When did you develop the Miss in your motor?” 
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Down East With The HORNBEAM 


U. S. Coast Guard Magazine Visits 
A Cape Cod Buoy Tender 


By BENJ. RAMSEY 


aap the Cutter HORNBEAM has had her moments 

of search and rescue glamor, she’s basically a hard 
working tender with a rough backyard. The area for 
which she is responsible runs from Buzzards Bay and 
the Cape Cod Canal, out past Nantucket, and on up to 
the waters of the outer Cape. This area is infamous 
for its shifting shoals and swift currents. 


The HORNBEAM’s home port is Woods Hole, Mass. 
Woods Hole, like many Cape Cod towns, is a bustling 
resort in the Summer, but is definitely on the desolate 
side during the rest of the year. It boasts the usual bar, 
restaurant, and general store, but lacks even a single 
movie house. Weekend liberty parties usually hop the 
train for Boston or the ferry for New Bedford. 


The HORNBEAM is commanded by Lt. Roger F. 
Erdmann who was formerly the executive officer of the 
CowsLIiP. The HORNBEAM’s exec is LT (jg) Charles 
J. Albanese. CHBOSN Holmes heads the deck force, 
with Ensign Soule in charge of communications and 
Ensign Sheehan the gunnery officer. 


The ship’s power plant is the responsibility of 
CHMACH John H. Stamback. The HORNBEAM’s 
plant is Dhesel-electric. Two eight-cylinder Cooper- 
Bessemer Diesels drive her two generators which in 
turn provide the D.C. current that drives her single 
propulsion motor (with a shaft H.P. of 1,200. The 
HORNBEAM has a top speed of roughly 13.5 knots. 


As your reporter wandered about the HORNBEAM, 
chatting with various members of her crew, he was 
soon struck with the high state of morale that seemed 
to exist aboard (in spite of the HORNBEAM’s heavy 
work load). Relatively comfortable quarters and ex- 
cellent chow were mentioned as contributing factors, 
but a full and regular liberty schedule seemed to be 
the key to the situation. The HORNBEAM is out work- 
ing buoys most of the weekdays, but she’s in port most 
nights and weekends. She grants liberty on a “‘port and 
starboard”’ basis. Married men in particular, like QM3 
Collegan, seem happy with duty on the HORNBEAM. 


An average day’s work for the HORNBEAM runs 


agit 


CGC Hornseam, hard working caretaker of the Cape Cod area, is pictured above with three large lighted buoys on her deck. Note 
the two topping lifts lead to each to each wing of the bridge. This arrangement is distinctive of C-class, 180 foot tenders. 
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rough'y as follows: She’ll leave the dock about 0800 
with several new or recently overhauled buoys on her 
deck (loaded and tested the previous day). The run 
out to the first buoy’s position averages about three 
hours. Once in position, it takes about an hour to set 
a large buoy and another hour to pick up the old one. 
By the time three buoys are set, three are picked up, 
the run back to Woods Hole is made, it’s often seven or 
eight o'clock in the evening. Much work is also re- 
quired in port on buoy maintenance. 


When a buoy is to be set its sinker is lifted over the 
side by the use of the tender’s boom, and its chain is 
placed in the buoy chain stopper (three to five feet 
from the sinker). The remainder of the chain is stopped 
off at various intervals by rope stoppers secured to a 
chain on deck. The hook is removed from the chain as 
soon as the chain stopper takes the strain off the sinker, 
and it is then placed in the buoy’s pad eye. As the buoy 
is lifted over the side and placed in the water, the cross 
deck and head lines are tended from the buoy deck to 
safely guide and control the buoy’s movements as the 
ship rol's. The cross deck line is removed just before 
the buoy enters the water. On the command “‘let go”’, 
the chain stopper is tripped sending the sinker to the 
bottom, and the rope stoppers are cut allowing the 
chain to pay out as desired (but not letting the chain 
take command). The hook is removed and retrieved 
when the buoy becomes waterborn. As soon as all is 
clear, the head line is slipped, thus completing the 
operation. (This process is somewhat technical, and 
the description above has been highlv simolified.) 


Probably the most difficult operation is that of pick- 
ing up the old buoy. The first sten bere is to run a 
head line through part of the buoy’s cage and to pull 
the buoy close up to the ship. Then the falls from the 
main boom can be hooked onto the buoy’s hoisting 
shackle. Once this is done. the buov can be lifted clear 
of the water and secured on deck. Those moments 
when the buoy is up against the ship’s side (but still in 
the water) are the tense moments when damage is most 
likely. This operation becomes particularly rugged 
when the wind and waves are high. Once the buoy is 
on deck, its chain and sinker is hauled up in a “hand- 
over-hand” manner using two different sets of falls 
alternately. 

The second major function of the HORNBEAM. other 
then buoy tending, concerns the servicing of lightships. 
The HORNBEAM (along with her sister ship the CGC 
SPAR) make regular visits to the light ships POLLOCK 
Rip, NANTUCKET, STONEHORSE SHOALS, Cross RIP, 
and BUZZARD’s BAY. Fuel, water, food, general stores, 
and mail are passed. Personnel are sometimes trans- 
ported to and from the light ships by the tender. In 
that some of this work must be done by smal! boat, 
reasonably good weather is required. Sometimes trans- 
fers are held up several days due to foul weather. 


During the recent hurricane season the HORNBEAM 
was not only called on to service a lightship: it became 
a lightship. It seems that the NANTUCKET was dam- 
aged, blown off station, and had to be towed into Bos- 
ton by the Cutter YAKUTAT. The HORNBEAM replaced 
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Though primarily concerned with buoy work, the CGC HornBEAM 
carries out many search and rescue assignments .She is pictured 
above towing a disabled fishing boat near Cross Rips Lightship. 


her on station, using her searchlight (turned straight 
up) as the beacon. One tanker circled the HORNREAM 
for some time before she realized what had happened. 


Few units can match a buoy tender when it comes to 
seamanship training. Even junior Ensigns “‘conn’”’ the 
ship while buoys are being worked and are allowed to 
bring the ship into its berth, as part of their training. 
As for the deck force, these men are constantly hand- 
ling lines, cables, chain, shackles, etc. While the deck 
force of a weather ship may be at mooring stations 
only once a month, the deck force of a tender are at 
mooring stations almost every day. 


Buoy work also cal's for an unusual amount of 
teamwork. The life of each man out on the buoy deck 
is completely in the hands of his shipmates. This spirit 
of teamwork often combines with the general infor- 
mality that exists aboard most small units to give Duoy 
tenders a special sort of morale. The Good Ship HORN- 
BEAM seems to have a healthy amount of this “‘special 
morale’. 


Cutter HoRNBEAM underway to set the Navy special project buoy 
now lashed to her deck. BM] Lucas and BMC Mayo make final 
check of buoy’s appendages. 
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The Book of Revelations 


A New Slant On The Coast Guard’s 
“Battle Of The Budget” 


By BENJ. RAMSEY 


N ORDER to better understand pending budget legis- 

lation, your reporter recently took a look through 
a small paper-bound volume (supposedly dull and 
dry) entitled ‘“‘Hearings Before the Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations... .’’ In this labor- 
ious process your reporter stumbled upon some of the 
most amazing material he’s ever encountered. 


Many Coast Guardsmen think that the “battle of 
the budget’’ runs something like this: —IThe Comman- 
dant goes before Congress and asks for all he thinks 
the Coast Guard can get; and, then the Congressmen 
go on the defensive and try to hack this request to 
pieces. The material in the “Hearings” clearly show 
that nothing, absolutely nothing, could be further 
from the truth. 


In the first place, the budget that the Commandant 
(and the Assistant Commandant) take before the 
committee of Congressmen has already been trimmed 
to the bone. In the second place, as some of the testi- 
mony below will indicate, the Congressmen seem to 
realize this, and tend to give their full support to the 
Commandant’s budget. In the hundred odd pages of 
the hearing’s testimony, your reporter did not find a 
single instance where a Congressman criticized the 
Commandant for asking for too much money (after 
routine explanations had been asked for and received). 
On the other hand, there were numerous instances 
where Congressmen seemed to suspect that the Coast 
Guard wasn’t asking for enough money. 


For some examples of the general tone of the hear- 
ings: 


“Mr. Canfield (Committee Chairman). ‘We of this 
committee do not have to tell you of our pride in the 
Coast Guard and its record, and again we compliment 


ou and 


wish you well.” 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Chairman, I want to state, from the 
Democratic side, that we have the utmost confidence in 
Coast Guard management. I think it is the best since 
I've been here, and I think that if we cou!d get some of 
the other services to operate as economically as the Coast 
Guard we would save a lot of money.” 


(In answer to the Commandant’s general introductory 
statement of the Coast Guard’s needs) 
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“Mr. Canfield. Admiral that is a good statement and, as 
in the past, well delivered.” 


“Mr. Vursell. Your statement was very good, concise, 
and evidence of the fact that you know what you are 
doing and are doing it well.’ 


There was quite a discussion in the hearings con- 
cerning the Coast Guard’s reduction of its weather sta- 
tions. Some Congressmen wanted to make sure that 
this would not weaken the Coast Guard's effectiveness 
unnecessarily : 


“Mr. Canfield. In your presentation, Admiral, you tell 
us that a determination has been made by the Air Co- 
ordination Committee that there is no longer a civil 
requirement for these servcies. When this subcommittee 
went to Hawaii last fall to attend the Coast Guard 
seminar, there were in attendance numerous representa- 
tives of aviation interests and their spokesmen went out 
of their way to emphasize the importance of this pro- 
gram.” 


“Mr. Canfield. Do you feel that you will be able to pro 
gram the operation of these stations as well and as 
effectively as if you had prepared and presented your 
own budget for this work?” 


“‘Admiral Richmond. No, Sir.”’ 


The Coast Guard’s relatively low request for 
serve funds was questioned: 
“Mr. Gary. If you reduce your active personnel approxi- 
mately one sixth next year would it not be advisable to 
increase your reserve training force so that you would 
have men available for service in the event of emer- 
gency?” 


‘‘Admiral Richmond. It would be very desirable, sir, 
for two reasons; one is that the trained organized Re- 
serve today, for this purpose, is inadequate to meet our 
requirements. and by reducing the force in the port 
security we ate simply aggravating a situation to the 
extent that we reduce them.” 


“Mr. Gary. Your budget request does not call for any 
increase in Reserves?” 


‘‘Admiral Richmond. It does not.” 
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The adequacy of funds requested for Coast Guard 
aircraft was questioned: 


“Mr. Gary. Do you think that under the request con- 
tained in this budget you will have adequate, modern, 
and well-conditioned airplanes to meet your require- 
ments without undue danger to personnel?’’ 


“Admiral Richmond. For 1955, yes, sir.”’ 


“Mr. Gary. But last year we were told that a survey or 
study was going to be made and that a new program 
would be recommended this year. The program that is 
recommended for 1955 does not continue that annual 
replacement program which will keep your fleet in a 
modern condition?”’ 


“Admiral Richmond. That is correct. As I indicated in 
my statement, in those types that we were ab‘e to get 
relief, such as the borrowing of these from the Air 
Force, that, of course, does impliment that program, it 
takes away the requirement. By this spring every one 
of our medium-range amphibians will be new, modern 
planes either purchased by us in the last 2 or 3 years 
or borrowed from the Air Force.” 


Here in the paragraph above, we have an odd situ- 
ation where the Coast Guard is not trying to justify 
how much it needs, but how little. You may then 
ask, ‘““Well if Congress is so solidly behind the Coast 
Guard, why doesn’t the Coast Guard ask for more 
funds? Where's the bottleneck! What’s holding the 
Commandant back!”’ The answer, or the “‘bottleneck’’, 
is the Bureau of the Budget. The Bureau of the Budget 
sets a ceiling on the funds that the Treasury Depart- 
ment may ask for. The Treasury budget officiais, in 
turn, must set a limit on what the Coast Guard may 
ask for. Asa result, when the Commandant goes before 
the subcommittee, he is seldom in a position to ask for 
what he would like to ask for. 





FEW CAN GET AWAY FROM IT 


T IS reported that the Army would like to tighten 

discipline. Leaders are convinced that the disciplined 

soldier fights better and stands the best chance of com- 
ing home alive. 


In or out of military service, the restraints of dis- 
cipline are not popular with some Americans. A few 
parents still write to their congressman telling him they 
want their sons in a ‘‘democratic’’ army. Yet discipline 
is one of those realities no one can get completely away 
from. Most of us live under a measure of discipline all 
our lives. Self-discipline may even determine how much 
success a person achieves. 


Until the youngster enters school, indulgent parents 
may spare him. If they do, school becomes something of 
a shock. For in it, the child faces limited confinement 
for definite periods whether he likes it or not. As he 
moves on toward the teenage school years, he learns 
that success in study or sport demands discipline of the 
mind and body. He won’t rate among the better stu- 
dents unless he can concentrate when he would rather 
just daydream. And even a place on the athletic team 
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The Navy Mutual Aid Association 
WHAT IT IS...... 


IT IS your sympathetic, understanding, Wash- 
ington representative ready to assume the burden 
some details of procuring for your survivors all 
Government benefits to which they may be legally 
entitled. 


IT ]S «a source of IMMEDIATE funds for your 


wife and children; funds which are wired or 
cabled AUTOMATICALLY anywhere in the world 
within hours after casualty is reported and without 
the requirement of prior request for payments. 


IT IS an organization with three-quarters of a 
century's experience in serving the needs of Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard officers and their 
dependents; a record without parallel in processing 
and “iollowing through” on Government claims. 

$90,000,000 
$28,000,000 


Total Payments to Beneficiaries 
Since Organization 


Over $21,800,000 
Organized 1879 


Benefits in Force 
Assets 


Write for details to 


The Navy Mutual 
Aid Association 


Navy Department, 


Washington 25, D. C. 











requires the bumps and bruises of hours of directed 
practice. 

Nor does leaving school open an era of “‘do as I 
like.’’ Modern business and industry require that em 
ployees report for work on time and be there every 
working day. They demand, too, that each employee 
do the job assigned the way his superiors want it done. 
They may be tactful enough to let him think he is 
doing it his way, just as long as his way is their way. 
Anyone who cannot stand reasonable discipline has 
trouble adjusting himself to a working world. 

Even the demands of marriage, a home, and children 
exert disciplinary pressures. For most people buying a 
home means a certain amount of sacrifice. They have to 
be able to say ‘“‘no’’ to themselves when the desires for 
some transient pleasures endanger the payments on the 
home. 

Fortunately, most people are willing to live under 
the ordinary discipline necessary to achieve modest 
goals. This country would not be what it is, if a great 
number had not responded to training in doing the 
right thing, in the right way, at the right time. 

In speaking to his own people, Winston Churchill 
put it this way: “We have not journeyed across the 
centuries, across the oceans, across the prairies, because 
we are made of sugar candy.” 
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i pe CGC MaARIPosA jong 
associated with New 
London, has been shifted 
from her temporary duty in 
New York back to her old 
moorings. Local residents of 
New London usually think 
of the MARIPOSA as “that 
little boat down by the rail- 
road tracks, right off Bank 
Street’. Well she may be 
small, but she covers a king- 
sized area and turns in a man- 
sized job. 


The MARIPOSA, co m- 
manded by Lt. L. O. Wilkie, 
is responsible for the main- 
tenance of aids to navigation 
in that area that runs from 
New Haven, Conn. to Rhode 
Island. The MARIPOSA is 
also on call for any air-sea 
rescue work that might come 





MARIPOSA SHIFTED BACK HOME 


her way, day or night. Any- 
thing from a hurricane to a 
distressed row boat can bring 
her on the run. 


Many visitors come every 
weekend to view the pot- 
bellied little ship with the 
long yellow boom as she lays 
along side the dock which is 
lined with all types and sizes 
of buoys. She’s almost a reg- 
ular tourist attraction. 


But the MARIPOSA is ba- 
sically a working ship, so 
most every day, and many 
nights, she’s out on the go, 
working her buoys, or haul- 
ing water and supplies to 
lonely lighthouses and storm 
battered lightships ..... 
(Based on material by Wes- 
ley Shoup) 
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YOASi GUARDSMEN wao operate 
on the theory that “‘misery ioves 
company’ might be interested in 
some of the Navy's headaches, It 
seems that iess than three percent of 
the Navy's first enlistment men are 
shipping over, and only 48% of 
the Navy's career men (second and 
third enlistment) are shipping over. 
Only a year ago, 90‘¢ of the Navy's 
career men were shipping over. In 
short, the fact that the Coast Guard 
is troub.ed with similar percentages, 
does not mean that this is a prob- 
lem peculiar to the Coast Guard. 
Rather it is a general service problem 
affecting the Army and Marines as 
well as the Navy and Coast Guard. 
Pending legislation which promises 
many benefits for career men and 
cuts down on many veteran's bene- 
fits will probably go a long way to- 
wards easing the situation. How- 
ever, at present both the Coast 
Guard’s and the Navy’s recruiting 
programs are lagging behind. lf the 
new congress fails to reinstate com- 
pensatory leave, the Coast Guard's 
manpower headaches will probably 
become chronic. 
* * * 


Tus writer got his start a couple 

of years back with an article 
about church services on the CGC 
MENDOTA. The main feature of the 
church set-up on the MENDOTA, 
that supposedly made it a little dif- 
ferent from other shipboard church- 
es, was its ‘‘self perpetuation” pro- 
gram. The idea was to have three or 
four top administrators, so that the 
sudden transfer of one or two would 
not cause the collapse of the church 
program. 

This writer recently made a visit 
aboard the MENDOTA and of course 
the first question he asked was, 
“Well, how are the church services 
coming along?’’ The answer was 
most gratifying. It seems that “‘busi- 
ness is booming” with regular hymn 
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Elaine Stewart's warming smile is calculated to produce a sudden attack of Spring-fever in any Coast Guardsman. Elaine, star of many 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer productions, can currently be seen in “Haji Baba”. 
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singing sessions on Sunday evenings 
in addition to the regular services. 

in the tail of 1953 three ot the 
four directors ot the MENDOTA's 
church program were transierred, 
and the whole load teil on the 
snoulders of a storekeeper by the 
name otf Benefieid. Benefield not 
oniy kept the outfit going, but 
strengthened it; not by theological 
genius or earthshaking oratory, but 
by plain oid sincerity of purpose. 

benetieid's present successors are 
Charies Hodgin, EN2, Jim Harvey 
SIN, and Damage Controlman Chief 
Smith. Zimmerman, RD2, plays the 
organ and LI (jg) Nelson and 
Ll (jg) fischer help with the 
church's generai management. LT - 
(jg) Fischer lead the main service 
iast Christmas. 


* + 


THE Ketchikan Chronicle has paid 

a fitting tribute to the Coast 
Guardsmen who recently died in a 
plane crash at Haines, Alaska. The 
plane with seven aboard, including 
a hospital patient, crashed shortly 
after its take-off from the Annette 
Air Station. The dead were: 


Clifford Habecker, AL1 
Andrew Turnier, AD1 
Doyle Jahn, AL3 


Seriously injured were: 


Ledr. Frederick Hancox (pilot) 
Lt. William Butler (co-pilot) 


The patient was killed. Deputy 
Marshall Miller received minor in- 
juries. The following appeared in 
the Chronical: 


This is the lot of the young man 
who volunteers for service in this life- 
saving and life-protecting organiza- 
tion. For it is part of their duty to fly 
when others can’t fly or cruise their 
ships in weather that is not fit for man 
or beast. 

To the families of the departed 
Coast Guardsmen we extend our deep- 
est sympathies. We happen to have a 
quiet, efficient young Coast Guard 
bride working in our office, and so we 
have begun to sense the fears that be- 
set them when winds grow high and 
seas grow rough, and their men are far 
away, battling the elements to protect 
the lives and property of others. 

All of Alaska owes thanks to the 
Coast Guard and its fine tradition. To 
us of the Last Frontier, it means :nore 
than to any other Americans. To us a 
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disaster such as this strikes deeper than 
it could anywhere else in the world. 
Too bad tragedy had to strike at the 
end of another great year of public 
service. 


FoR Coast Guardsmen who won- 
der what their outfit accom- 
plishes in a year, here are a few fig- 
ures: for 1954, 
Assistance cases = 
Lives saved or persons res- 
cued 
Vessels refloated 
Vessels towed to port . 
Vessels inspected 
Explosive loadings super- 
vised (1953) 
Vessels boarded for exam- 
ination of documents 
* x * 


17,982 


5,083 
1,300 
7,337 
14,100 


1,910 


80,000 


"THE Coast Guard is called upon 

to rescue seafarers from a variety 
of perils, but poisonous gas is a kind 
of a new twist. Two Annapolis, 
Maryland fishermen were wetting 
some new nets in Chesapeake Bay 
when one, William Baton (a re- 
tired Coast Guardsman), saw his 
companion collapse. Feeling weak 
himself, he stumbled into the boat’s 
cabin and called the Coast Guard on 
the ship-to-shore radio. A patrol 
boat was dispatched from Drum 
Point, the fishing boat was taken in 
tow, and oxygen was administered 
to the boat’s occupants. Both were 


recenly released from the Prince 
Frederick Hospital after treatment 
for carbon-monoxide poisoning. A 
faulty exhaust pipe was blamed for 
the trouble. 

* 


Salt Water Grist 


- Cutter CASCO, just back from 

Station BRAVO, has developed 
quite a radio station. It seems they 
ran off tape recordings of state-side 
news broadcasts, ran a disk jockey 
program, and had some live enter- 
tainment of the hiil-billy variety. 
Their plans for future projects 
along this line are even more ambi- 
tious, .. . The Cutter MENDOTA, 
usually occupied with routine wea- 
ther patrols, got in a bit of search 
and rescue work recently. The yacht 
FLYING CLOUD, hit some rough 
winds, blew out her sails and sent 
out a distress call. The MENDOTA 
towed her into Southport, N. C. 
just in time to answer another call 
from a fishing boat with a fouled 
propeller. This boat was towed to- 
wards Moorhead City where the 
CGC CONIFER relieved the MEN- 
DOTA of its burden. . . . An addi- 
tional cutter will be used in the 
Atlantic Ocean station program. 
The cutter will be one of those that 
the Coast Guard now has in moth- 
balls. 
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Three of the Coast Guard’s new 
95 footers will go to San Diego, 
and three will go to. New London. 
The remaining two will be assigned 
to Norfolk and Charleston. . . 
Rumors have been heard around 
Headquarters for years about a new 
class of cutters to replace the aging 
165-125 foot classes. these rumors 
took on a more solid form when 
the proposed 1956 budget listed 
$50,000 for the development of 
preliminary designs for such a cut- 
ter. This preliminary budget 
data also indicated that the number 
of Coast Guardsmen now serving 
at Air Stations will be increased. 
. . . The latest forty-footers being 
released to Coast Guard units have 
a hull modification near the stern 
that will increase their speed three 
knots. . Hot bulky life-jackets 
may soon be a thing of the past. 
Two new models are being tested 
that are light in weight and defin- 
itely more airy. One is just a belt 
with a CO2 bottle attached. 


* * * 


The Warrant Officers Association 
recently held their first meeting of 
the new year for the National 
Council. CHBOSN J. W. Beach 
was elected Chairman. The meeting 
was held at the YARD at Curtis Bay, 
Md. . We regret to learn that 
Nelson Nitchman has been relieved 
because of illness as head basketball 
coach at the Academy. His duties 
will be taken over by his assistant, 
Commander Paul Foye. . . . Rear 
Admiral Leamy recently handed re- 
tirement papers to Chief Warrant 
Officer Harry Sherman. Harry Sher- 
man is retiring after 30 years service 
with the rank of Lieutenant Com- 
mander. . . . Retirement ceremonies 
were also held for W. R. Simpson, 
MMC aboard the Cutter SEBAGO, 
who retired with twenty-five years 
of outstanding service. Much 
has been said about what America 
stands for. But let’s not forget the 
other things Americans won’t stand 


for. 


The Coast Guard's Special Serv- 
ices Division is currently operating 
on the assumption that most isola- 
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“And if I can't go to the Academy, I'd like to strike for Bos’n Mate, Sir.” 


ted units have an adequate stock of 
books and magazines. Any unit in 
need of additional fiction, should 
advise the Special Services Division 
via their District Commander. 

At retirement ceremonies honoring 
his 30 years of service, Captain 
Lewis Shackelford was presented a 
sword by Captain George Kenney 
who will replace him as Chief of 
the Third District's Merchant Ma- 
rine Safety Division. .. . The man 
that held the number one civilian 
job at the Staten Is!and Base also 
retired recently. He is Frederick 
Yawger who has received Coast 
Guard commendations and Treas- 
ury citations. ... You'll get exactly 
nowhere trying to reform the world. 
You've got to start with an indi- 
vidual—preferably yourself. 


* 


The Cutter TAMAROA and her 
crew deserve a ‘“‘well done’ for a 
rugged piece of rescue work done in 
connection with the ST. RITA. The 
ST. RITA with 5 men aboard devel- 
oped engine trouble 85 miles SE 
of AMBROSE Lightship. The 
TAMAROA plowed through forty 
foot seas to take her in tow. As the 


ST. RITA began to sink, her crew 
was removed to the TAMAROA. All 
were rescued and none were injured. 
.. . Richard Daley, a member of the 
Coast Guard League, may soon be- 
come the mayor of America’s second 
largest city, Chicago. ... Mr. Frank 
Elliot, who has a son in the Coast 
Guard, has written in for the Coast 
Guardsman’s Manual. He states he 
wants to be able to understand his 
son’s letters better—not a bad idea! 
. . . John Streuber, CSC (Ret.) is 
anxious to locate Lawrence Cole- 
man, Ship’s clerk. Mr. Streuber’s 
address is 28 Stork Lane, Charles- 
ton Heights, S. C.... Actually you 
can do more than you think, but 
rare'y more than you think you can. 





You do not have to preach honesty 
to a man who is in love with his 
work. Let a man throw all the ener 
gies of his soul into the making or 
doing of something, and a kind of 
divine instinct will take care of his 


Such a 
slight his task or adulterate his prod- 


honesty worker will not 


uct; not because others say he 


shouldn't but because his own passion 
him. 


and pride will not let 
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The Coast 


HE United States Coast Guard 
Academy Band, one of the na- 
tion’s finest military bands, this year 
celebrates its 30th Anniversary. 
Led by Chief Warrant Officer 
George H. Jenks, Jr., this famous 
musical group since its organization 
in the Spring of 1925 has been ap- 
pauded at many of the nation’s 
most historical events; known its 
music enjoyed by millions of Amer- 
icans through its many series of 
radio network broadcasts during 
2nd since World War II: and proved 
invaluable in bolstering the high 
standard and esprit de corps of the 
famous Academy which it serves. 
Among the most recent high- 
lights in the history of the Coast 
Guard Academy Band were its per- 
formance in the 1952 Presidential 
Inaugural Parade in Washington 
... playing for the launching of the 


world’s first nuclear-powered sub- 
marine the U. S. S. NAUTILUS at 
Groton, Connecticut in 1954, and 


an appearance at the New York 
World’s Fair in 1941. 

At the launching of the U.S.S. 
NAUTILUS, christened by Mrs. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, the Acad- 


Guard Academy Band 


Leader of the Coast Guard Academy Band 

is Chief Warrant Officer George H. Jenks, 

Jr., who has earned a real degree of recog- 

nition in the world of music because of the 

manner in which he has served as leader of 
the Academy Band since 1946. 


emy band premiered the ‘March 
Nautilus’ composed especially for 
the occasion by Chief Warrant Offi- 
cer George H. Jenks, Jr. 


Other occasions on which the 
Coast Guard Academy Band has 
performed and won acclaim were 
the Philadelphia Sesquicentennial 
Exposition in 1928; the National 
convention of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars at Baltimore in 1931; the 
Defense for America broadcast dur- 
ing which the late President Roose- 
velt addressed the nation, and scores 
of civic events. 

The Coast Guard Academy Band 
traces its beginning to the Spring of 
1925 when the late Rear Admiral 
F. C. Billard, then Commandant of 
the Coast Guard, entisted the serv- 
ices of John Phillip Sousa, probably 
the greatest of the military band 
leaders; W. C. White, Army Music 
School principal; and Lieutenant 
Charles Benter, Navy Band leader, 
to lay p.ans for the organization. 

The plans drawn up by this 
group were completed in May, 
1925, and submitted to Dr. Walter 
Damrosch for a final check. They 
were accepted and immediately put 
into effect. 

No legislative authority existed 
however to provide specifically for 


(Continued on Page 26) 


Pictured above is the Coast Guard Academy Band which this year celebrates its thirtieth anniversary. Leader of the Band is Chief 
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Warrant Officer George H. Jenks. 
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August Kauffmann, a real salt, poses reluc- 
tantly for a cameraman. 


\ oe TITLE of this article may seem 

a little rash, particularly to 
those of you who are anxiously 
counting the remaining days of your 
enlistments but, believe it or not, 
there are men who have been in 
twenty years or more and have en- 
joyed every minute of it. Ore of 


those men is August George Kauf- 


mann, EMC. He is presently sta- 
tioned aboard the USCG Mari- 
POSA, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant L. O. Wilkie. 

The Chief is a “broad minded 
man’”’ and a very ‘down to earth” 
sort of person. Being aware of these 
facts, I asked him if he had not 
found at least one little irritating 
factor in the Service. He finally con- 
fessed that there was one thing he 
would like to see 
think’, he said, ‘‘that  senicrity 
should have priority’. By this he 
means that old timers should kave 
their choice of duty stations. | am 
sure that we can see his point. 


changed. “I 


Chief Kaufmann started out in 
the seagoing service without the 
slightest intention of making it a 
career. He joined the Navy on June 
11, 1915, and was discharged in 
1924. 

In 1942 he entered the Coast 
Guard, and entered with the same 
rate he held when he left the Navy, 
Electrician’s Mate first class. 

Since his first enistment he has 
served on eleven different ships, the 
first four, being Navy ships. The 
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“BEEN IN 20 YEARS AND ENJOYED 
EVERY MINUTE OF IT!” 


By WESLEY SHOUP 


remaining seven Coast Guard ships 
were the MIDDLETON, BLACK- 
THORN, KUKUI, BUTTONWOOD, 
TAMAROA, WESTWIND, and now 
the MARIPOSA. 


Chief Kaufmann was_ born, 
raised, and still lives in Philadel- 
phia. He was married in 1919, now 
has a son and two grandchildren. 

When asked where he has been 
in the world, he said with a slight 
guffaw, ‘Everywhere but the Ant- 
arctic, and that I can do without’’. 
The Chief holds the American Area 
Campaign Medal. World War II 
Victory Medal, Asiatic Pacific Cam- 
paign Medal, Coast Guard Good 
Conduct Medal, European-African- 
Middle Eastern Medal and the Mex- 
ican Campaign Medal. 

Chief Kaufmann’s first ship was 
the NEW HAMPSHIRE, on which he 
was the “lamp lighter’. 

He was then transferred to the 
NEBRASKA. During this tour of 
duty he participated in a small war 
between the United States and Mex- 
ico. Immediately after that he left 
for the island of Hait: to help quell 
a riot brought on by the hostile 
feelings of some Marines against the 
Island’s populace. Three Marine 
officers were killed in the siege. 

Chief Kaufmann told me that 
the roughest time he had in the 
Coast Guard was when he made the 
Alaskan run on the MIDDLETON. 
The MIDDLETON, a transport, was 
ordered to unload troops and cargo 
at Amchitka. She arrived there in 
the midst of a hurricane, and at- 
tempted to unload immediatey. 
During the night the storm increased 
and the anchor slipped. The ship 
was thrown upon the rocks and 
within a half an hour the eng.ne 
room had thirty-eight feet of water 
in it. There were two holes tn the 
hull, both about twenty feet in di 
ameter. With a skeleton crew of 120 
out of 480 men (the other 360 were 
left in California for temporary 
duty), they shored up both holes 
and did it in record time. 

There was not any power or heat 


except for a few pot-bellied stoves 
in some of the compartments. She 
remained on the rocks for eighty- 
four days and for fourteen of those 
days her crew didn’t have any food 
except for a small amount of canned 
goods they had to fish out of the 
hold. After a long series of storms 
subsided, the Marines were finally 
able to get to them and give them 
some food and extra 
Right after that a Navy net tender 
came and supplied food, water and 
a few more stoves. Chief Kaufmann 
and two other men, Decosta, EN2, 
and Wieland, EN1, hooked up the 
ship's degausing cable to the net 
tenders power supply. Using :t to 
feed electricity from one ship to the 
other, they obtained enough power 
to run the galley, boat winches and 
some lighting circuits. To add to 
their troubles, the cable was broken 
twice by storms and had to be 
spliced all over again. 


necessities. 


A salvage ship arrived from 
Seattle to tow them off the rocks. 
The men had to lighten the ship as 
best they could by throwing every- 
thing that was loose and movable, 
over the side. After thirty-six hours 
of fruitless effort they had to give 
up, as the ship did not have enough 
power for the job. 


A few days later the tug UTE, 
and the newly-arrived GRIFF'N, a 
small steamer, managed to pull them 
off their precarious perch. During 
the process another storm came up 
and attempted to heave them on the 
rocks on the opposite side of the 
channel, but they were. safely 
manuevered clear, and towed to 
Dutch Harbor for repairs. 

After all repairs were completed 
the MIDDLETON, along with a fleet 
of twenty-seven other ships depart- 
ed from Wellington, New Zealand, 
en route to the vicinity of the Mar- 
shall Islands. The MIDDLETON was 
the first invasion transport to land 
troops on Tarawa. 

Chief Kaufmann plans to tetire 
within the next eighteen months 
and live on the West Coast. 
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A Salute To The Blue Flag 


A Survey Of Our Coast Guard Auxiliary 


“biggedd GUARDSMEN, noticing a 

blue flag with a white shield 
and crossed anchors on it (usually 
flying from the mast of a small 
pleasure yacht), have often won- 
dered just what that flag represents. 
When someone mentions, “That's 
the flag of the Coast Guard Auxil- 
iary’, then the question arises, 
“Well, what’s the score on this 
Auxiliary?” In order to shed a little 
the Auxiliary’s 
basic set-up is presented here. 


light on the subject, 


The Coast Guard Auxiliary is a 
non-military, voluntary organiza- 
tion created in 1939 for the general 
purpose of promoting safety at sea. 
Its members accomplish this by a 
variety of means including boat 
examinations, training programs, 
safety exhibits, and search and res- 
cue work. 

Though enter the 


many men 


woe 
ah Ce Pee 
jemene 


Captain Nathaniel S. Fulford, USCG, Chief, 

Auxiliary Division, Office of Personnel ex- 

ercises control of the Auxiliary at the Head- 
quarters level. 


Auxiliary as operators of airplanes 
Or as operators of radio stations, 
most of its members are owners (or 
part-owners) of motorboats (or 
sailboats over 16 feet). The 13,021 
members of the Auxiliary now own 
6,756 boats (mostly moderate-size 
cabin cruisers). These members and 
their vessels are organized into 78 
flotillas and 21 divisions. A flotilla 
is composed of at least ten “‘inspect- 
ed facilities’’ (boats, planes, or radio 
stations). Five or more flotillas 
make up a division. 


The top administrators of the 
Auxiliary are Coast Guard officers. 
At the Headquarters level we have 
the Chief, Auxiliary Division, Of- 
fice of Personnel (responsible to the 
Commandant). At the district level 
we have the Director of the Auxil- 
iary (responsible to the District 
Commander). The various compo- 


Men of the Coast Guard Auxiliary in a typical Auxiliary cabin cruiser are pictured above rendering assistance to victims o! an over- 
turned motorboat. Though rescue jobs such as this are routine matters for Auxiliarists, their main function is the PREVFNTION of 
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marine mishaps. 
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nents of the Auxiliary within the 
district are administered by elected 
members. A Commodore. a Vice- 
Commodore, and a Rear-Commo- 
dore are elected (each year) for dis- 
trict offices. Below these 
trators are other 
Division Captains, Flotilla Com- 
manders, and ‘Training Officers. 
Here, I think it should be stressed 
again that the statutory purposes 
of the Auxiliary are in keeping with 
its non-military definition. The 
Auxiliary’s role is entirely within 
the sphere of the Coast Guard's civil 
functions and does not extend to 
the military responsibilities of the 


Coast Guard. 


adminis- 


elected officers: 


The Auxiliary’s many duties and 
activities can best be broken down 
into three groups: educational, oper- 
ational, and those concerning boat 
examination. The educational work 
is slanted towards both the Auxil- 
lary’s own members, and towards 
the boating public as a whole. The 


TIA 


IG 


Auxiliary’s own members (regular 
and provisional) receive instruction 
in: general marine safety, basic 
piloting and seamanship, martime 
laws, and the procedures for report- 
ing maritime information. They 
can also take courses through the 
Coast Guard Institute in such sub- 
celestial navigation and 
meteorology. The Auxiliary’s in- 
struction to the general public takes 
the form of lectures (with films), 
exhibits (at boating shows), and 
what might be called “‘personal ex- 
amples’. By unfailing observation 
of high marine safety standards 
themselves, Auxiliarists try ‘to set 
an example that will raise the safety 
standards of a'l boatsmen. 


jects as 


Any Coast Guardsman who has 
ever been on boarding duty knows 
the value of the Auxiliary’s boat 
examination program. The Auxil- 
iarist’s own vessels are of course in- 
spected annually with an eye to- 
wards being equipped even beyond 


ES 


warantine and Prolechise wo redulstions dig b 


Fish and Game 





ea 


the ordinary requirements of exist- 
ing laws. Also, the Auxiliarist’s 
carry out an extensive 
“courtesy examinations” of the 
boats of the general public. 
these inspections, boats are not only 
examined for the required equip- 
ment, but the owners are 
concerning the advantages of addi- 
tional equipment. A’ boat that has 
satisfactorily completed an Auxil- 
lary examination is given a decal. 
When a Coast Guard boarding off 
cer sees one of these on the wind 
shield of a boat, he knows that the 
boat is properly equipped and need 
not be examined (until next year). 


program of 


during 


advised 


During 1954 Auxiliarists board- 
ed over 25,000 boats. This sort of 
thing obviously saves the 
Guard a lot of time and money 

The Auxiliary’s operational du 
sometime include 
rescue jobs. Auxiliarists were active 
in such disasters as the Perth Amboy 
and the Montauk Point 


Coast 


ties search and 


explosion, 








Keeping the public informed is a major function of the Auxiliary. Exhibits such as the one above are common sights at motorboat shows. 


Hints on safety and general information concerning the work of the Coast Guard are a basic part of the Auxiliary’s exhibit material. 
(Note the blue flag of the Auxiliary to the right of the buoy lantern.) 
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ccc 


An Auxiliary “courtesy examination” in progress. The Auxiliarist’s uniform (the wearing 

of which is optional) is similar to regular Coast Guard officers’ uniforms, but the insignia 

is different. The man at right is checking a life preserver, while the men at left are inspect- 
ing the engines (flame arrestors, condition of the bilges, etc.) 


Auxiliarists often assist 
regular Coast Guardsmen at marine 
parades and regattas. They also re- 
port dangers te navigation, damaged 
aids to navigation, and evidence of 
distress. During 1954 Auxiliarists 
patrolled 271 regattas, rendered 
assistance in 2,052 cases, and were 
credited with saving 114 lives. I 
think most Coast Guardsmen will 
agree that this was a great piece of 
work for a group of non-paid, vol- 
unteers. 

The Auxiliary is most effective 
at a local level, and at this local 
level it often helps the regular Coast 
Guard in many indirect ways. One 
Auxilarist, who is a prominent at- 
torney, has been making it a practice 
to give free legal aid to local Coast 
Guardsmen. Many Auxiliarists are 
prominent in local government and 
try to he'p individual Coast Guard 
units with civil affairs problems. 
The Auxiliary has also been a big 
help to the regular Coast Guard in 
the field of recruiting. 

But most of the beneficial work 
that the Auxiliarv does is the kind 
of work that is very difficult to 
measure. This is the work that con- 
cerns the prevention of marine dis- 
asters. Just how effective the Auxil- 
iary’s training, inspections, and 


singing. 
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patrols have been will never be 
known; but, I think we can be sure 
that Auxiliarists are making every 
effort to reduce the number of beats- 
men that are drowned, burned or 
blasted due to their own carelessness 
or ignorance. When Coast Guards- 
men see a boat pull past with a blue 
flag in its rigging, I hope they give 
a moment’s thought to the Auxil- 
iary, and then send its operator a 
warm wave of the hand—Chances 
are, he’s got it coming! 





“JO MATTER how important 
a man at sea may consider 


himself, unless he is funda- 
mentally worthy the sea will 
some day find him out. If a 
wrong move is made at sea, in 
a critical moment, death may 
be the penalty for the most 
simple failure—not only death 
to one, but to many. Incom- 
petence may prevail upon the 
shore but at sea it sooner or 
later is ruthlessly uncovered 
and utter disaster often follows 
in its wake... .”’ 

Felix Riesenberg, in his 
preface to Standard Seaman- 
ship for the Merchant Service. 











ACADEMY BAND-— 


(Continued from Page 22) 


a band, but with the long apparent, 
pressing need for a band for the 
proper conduct of activities at the 
Academy, the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard based his decision to 
establish the band upon the author- 
ity vested in him to expend appro- 
priated funds for expenses necessary 
for the conduct of the Coast Guard. 

With the groundwork laid, and 
the decision made, Admiral Billard 
sought an experienced and able mili- 
tary bandmaster for the new organ- 
ization to select members for the 
band, and to arrange for its opera- 
tion as part of the Academy activi- 
ties. The late Hayden O. Jenks, an 
uncle of the band’s present leader, 
serving in the Navy Band at Wash- 
ingttn, D. C., offered to serve and 
was immediately accepted for the 
post. 

On May 10, 1925 Hayden O. 
Jenks was enlisted in the Coast 
Guard and eight days later reported 
to the Academy at New Londen to 
establish the band. 

When organized, the band con- 
sisted of 19 men including the lead- 
er—a complement considered a min- 
imum number necessary for a well- 
balanced military band. 

The number of musicians in the 
band was increased in 1929 to 29 
men, and later, during President 
Roosevelt’s first administration to 
35 men. With the outbreak of 
World War II, when units of all 
services were expanding, the band 
was increased to 48 men. Following 
the war the Academy band was re- 
duced in size to a 30-man unit. 

Jenks retired as a Chief Musician 
in 1934 and Charles W. Messer was 
appointed by Rear Admiral Ran- 
dolph Ridgely as leader. Messer 
served as a Chief Musician and later 
a Lieutenant (junior grade) from 
1934 through World War II. He 
retired in 1946 and the former Su- 
perintendent of the Academy, the 
late Rear Admiral James Pine ap- 
pointed the present leader. 





The rich man must employ a but- 
ler, a valet, a secretary, a laundress, 
a cook, and a housekeeper. But the 
poor man can have all six and heaven, 
too, by just getting married! 
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More News 
From The Courier 


By PAT WHALEN, RMI! 


ELLO AGAIN from the COURIER! Back again to 

give all you readers of the Coast Guard Magazine 
the news of the COURIER, Greece, and just to shoot 
the breeze in general I’ve just returned from a thirty 
day leave, spent touring the various countries and cities 
of Europe. Here is a quick rundown of an enlisted 
man’s opinion of the various cities of Europe. Naples, 
the less said for this place, the better. Rome, loaded 
with fountains, good wine and beautiful churches. 
Paris, The Louvre, Champs E’lysee’s, Follies Bergier, 
of course, bring a suit case fu!l of money, as prices are 
outrageous. London, good shows, nice people, poor 
food. Munich, just about the best liberty town this 
side of the Atlantic. Athens, great for archeologists. 
On the whole, it was a trip I would not have missed 
for the world. To see the progress these countries have 
made since the war, to converse with the people, to 
listen to their side of the current questions of com- 
munism, their opinions of the United States, is some- 
thing that will not be forgoten for many a year. One 
of the things that amazed me was the number of ex- 
Coast Guardsmen who are now with the Air Force. 
At just about every Air Force Base I landed at, I met a 
former Coast Guardsman. For you sailors, who may 
be contemplating getting out of the Coast Guard for 
what you may think are the ‘Greener Pastures” of the 
Air Force, most of these fly boys wished they were 
back in the Coast Guard. 


Coast Guardsmen everywhere can feel justifiably 
proud of the job that the COURIER is doing in the 
“Cold War’’. At present broadcasts are being made in 
fourteen languages. Each day over twenty hours of 
programs are carried on the antennae of the COURIER. 
These programs tell the people behind the “Iron Cur- 
tain’’ of the world wide clash between the forces of 
Freedom and Communist Tyranny. They supply these 
news hungry people with the latest in current events. 
They portray life in the United States, our aims and 
our policies. Although no survey could possibly be 
taken as to the effectiveness of our broadcasts, the Uni- 
ted States Information Agency has evidence that the 
Voice of America broadcasts are heard in areas just 
twenty-five miles from Moscow. We on the COURIER 
measure our effectiveness by the intensity of the Russian 
attmpts at jamming us out. For a military organiza- 
tion, trained in the ways of war and the humane tasks 
of saving lives and property from the perils of the sea, 
to take on a job such as the COURIER has, and carry 
it out with a maximum percentage of efficiency, is 
something to make all Coast Guardsmen feel proud. 

It is significant to note that during the recent un- 
pleasant demonstrations carried out by Greek students 
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against the United States and Great Britain in protest 
to our stand on the ticklish Cyprus question, not one 
incident of Anti-Americanism took place on the Island 
qf Rhodes. This was another testimonial of the good 
relations exercised between the natives of Rhodes and 
the crew of the COURIER. This mutual of good will 
assumes added importance when one realizes that the 
Island of Rhodes is located just half the distance from 
Cyprus than is the Greek mainland, and that the pop 
ulation of Rhodes is well over sixty thousand. The 
people of Rhodes do not lack in a feeling of national 
ism towards Greece, a feeling that is becoming stronger 
and healthier by the day. Through their relations with 
the United States, represented by the State Department 
personnel, and the Coast Guardsmen of the COURIER 
and their families, they have come to know us and 
respect us. 


There is an old custom of sea-faring men that calls 
for the first entry in the ship’s log for the New Year to 
be made in rhyme. The following is the entry made 
in the COURIER’s log on January !, 1955, by Ensign 
Hilder A. Barton. 


Well up my friends, and greet the morn 

Alas, the COURIER’s from her moorage torn 

In twenty-one fathoms of briny deep 

We're anchored out as all hands sleep 

Seventy-five fathoms of anchor chain 

Hold starboard hook in bouncing main 

As we lie anchored in Rhodes outer bay 

The Delta Antenna here sways in the breeze 

Sending our broadcasts out over the seas 

These broadcasts are sent by “America’s Voice’’ 

1259 kes, 6015 kes, & 7215 kes, you have your choice 

Like Radio Washington, Groton or Yard 

We're under the thumb of HO Coast Guard 

0000—The oldest & youngest of our motley crew 

Struck eight bells apiece to wish well to you 

0345—-Secured all our programs both music and talk 
And soon ET's slumbered as hard as a rock 

0615——Out of the sack and up and at ‘em 

Payed out the chain to ninety fathoms 

Port watch returned both man and dog 

And in writnig these words, I finish the log 


0900 


For you ex-COURIER men I'd like to report that, 
Ed Pakish is on the CGC DIONE down at Freeport, 
Texas. Red McGibbon is at Galveston Radio. Johnny 
Short is pounding the brass on the CGC GRESHAM 
out San Francisco way. The “BIRD FOLLOWERS 
ASSOCIATION” held it’s biggest meeting yet, wel- 
coming in fourteen new members. Newly elected presi 
dent of the ““BFA”’ was Bob Ratty EN3 formeriy of 
the Groton Training Station boxing team. 


A point to be considered in the interest of enlisted 
men’s morale. The army has shoulder patches denoting 
the division a particular soldier is attached to. The 
English Navy, along with the Greek Navy has resumed 
the practice of wearing a sailor’s ship’s name on the 
bands of their hats. When is the Coast Guard and the 
Navy going to resume this practice on the flat hats. 
Doesn’t anyone of the “high brass’ realize the lift of 
morale and the “‘esprit de courp’’ that his custom of 
men being identified with a particular ship. would 
mean. 
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Mud, Misery, and Mercy: 


A Look At Our Outboard Motor 
Coast Guard 


N ELTING snow may be a pleasant 
| sign of approaching Spring to 
the average man, but to the Coast 
Guardsmen of the Second District, 
it means pure trouble. Most every 
year thawing snows from the Rock- 
ies to the Alleghenies team up with 
the proverbial April showers to 
send murderous floods down the 
Missouri, the Ohio, the Mississippi, 
or a hundred lesser rivers. About 
that time things get a little tense 
around the operations office of the 
Commander, 2nd District (St. 
Louis). There the flood relief plans, 
deve'oped and re-developed through 
the preceeding months, are put into 


effect. 


By BENJ. RAMSEY 





* Being the result of discussions with 
Captain G. I. Lynch, USCG, Chief 
of Operations, 2nd CGD, and Lt. J. 
Sherlock, USCG, who assists Captain 
Lynch. 











The first reports of rising water 
usually come in from the Army En- 
gineers or the Red Cross. Imme- 
diately the necessary units are alerted 
(2 hour standby), and the Com- 
mander of the Flood and Disaster 
Force of the area involved catches 
a flight to the scene for a quick sur- 
vey of the situation. This survey is 
made to determine how much 
equipment and how many men will 


be required; and, to determine where 
the men and their equipment should 
be spotted for the most effective use. 

While this survey is being made, 
the flood relief equipment stored at 
eleven depots (from Alabama, to 
Pennsylvania, to Nebraska) is be- 
ing readied. Thirteen-foot, M-2 
punts and their 25 H.P. outboard 
motors are being loaded on trucks. 
Eighteen-foot M-2 boats (with in- 
boards) on trailers are being hooked 
up. Axes, shovels, blankets, cots, 
and dozens of other items are being 
prepared for shipment. There are 
227 thirteen-foot punts, 68 eight- 
een-foot boats, and 150 outboard 
motors in the 2nd district. A truck 


Coast Guardsmen rescue a family from flood inundated home using a standard 13-foot punt. In very shallow water, such as the water 
pictured above, foot power must replace the outboard motor. 
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can handle 12 punts, 5 motors, and 
one trailer. 

There are 11 tenders (POPLAR, 
FOXGLOVE, DOGWOOD, etc.) and 
six buoy boats in the Second Dis- 
trict. These larger vessels have lim- 
ited use in flood waters, but the per- 
sonnel! aboard are desperately needed 
to man the smaller rescue boats. As 
a result, large percentages of these 
crews are detached and shipped to 
the troub'e spots on temporary 
duty. 

As the situation develops Com- 
EastArea is kept informed. If the 
situation requires more men and 
equipment than is available :n the 
District, a request for aid is sent. 
Helicopters, communication trucks, 
and personnel are usually in the 
greatest demand. The Second Dis- 
trict has only two Communications 
trucks, 440 men, and no aircraft. 

As the flood relief teams arrive at 
their assigned positions, equipment 
is assemb!ed and communications 
are established. The thirteen-foot 
punts are constructed so that they 
may be bracketed together to torm 
a 26-foot boat. These boats are 
generally meant for use in the flood- 
ed areas back of broken levees. The 


Coast Guardsmen (in life jackets ) 


at Sioux City, Iowa are shown preparing to get under- 


way in the 26-foot double punt. They are transporting volunteer workers to water-soaked 
levees. 


heavier 18-foot boats are for use in 
the main current. Handie-talkies 
are carried in the small boats. A 
larger ‘‘jeep set’’ usually handles the 
traffic at the group’s assemblage 
point. The communication trucks 
tie the separate groups together with 
the aircraft overhead and with the 
District office. 


Once set, the groups start to 
work. Requests for assistance usu- 


Pictured above are Coast Guardsmen from the Second District unloading one of ten punts 
from a truck. Frequently, thse trucks are forced to stop long distances from the desired 
point of unloading, and the punts must be carried and dragged the rest of the way. 
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ally come in from the local Red 
Cross people. These requests take 
in dozens of types of duties. Strand- 
ed persons are to be evacuated. Live- 
stock is to be moved out. Doctors, 
nurses, veterinarians, and utilities 
repairmen are to be moved in. Food, 
water, furniture, fuel medical sup 
plies, etc. must be transported. In 
flood work the boats take a terrific 
beating. Swift currents, along with 
shallow water and millions of sub- 
merged objects take 
toll. 


their annual 


With the limited personne! avail 


able in the Second District, few 
Coast Guardsmen are exempt from 
flood duty. Once in a flood around 
Topeka, Kansas, a punt was being 
operated by the District journalist. 
His ‘‘bow hook’’ was the yeoman 
from the Auxiliary office! 

The Coast Guard flood 
groups try to cooperate as fully as 
possible with the many other agen- 
cies that are interested in flood work 
The Red Cross and the Army Engi 
neers have already been ment: 
The Weather Bureau, Coast Guard 
Auxiliary, local Army and Navy 
units, and Civil Defense officials are 
2Iso valuable allies. Local police and 
firemen can help and be heiped. 
Coast Guardsmen are often asked to 
‘ssist police in guarding evacuated 
property and protecting homes and 
stores from looting. 

When the crest passes and the 
water begins to recede, the Coast 
Guard groups begin to collect their 
gear and await further orders. They 
may be ordered back to their orig- 


relief 


ned 
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SOUTH SIOUX CITY, Neb. 


Coast Guard helicopter on search mission. In a city flooded 


959%, the small craft pictured just below the helicopter, work to transport volunteer workers 
to crumbling levees in an effort to keep the city from being flooded 100%. 


inal units, or they may be moved 
to a new danger spot. Groups some- 
time “‘leapfrog’’ each other working 
down the river preceeding the crest. 
The crest of a flood, on the average, 
travels about 40 miles a day. 


As the group completes its work, 
paper work begins for the group 
commander. A complete report of 
re_ief activities is prepared and sent 
to the Force Commander. He in turn 
compiles a report for the Diaistrict 


serve as a basis for a critique which 
aids in eliminating weaknesses from 
the overall flood disaster plan. 
The work of the Army Engi- 
neers, who are responsible for flood 
control on the rivers, warrants spe- 
cial mention. The many dams, res- 
ervoirs, and levees constructed by 
this organization have greatly re- 
duced the severity of many floods. 
The recent flood in the upper Ohio 
River, resulting from Hurricane 
Hazel’s rain, is a good example. The 
rain was as heavy, and covered the 
same area, as the rain that caused the 
disastrous flood of 1936; yet, be- 
cause of the dams and reservoirs con- 
structed since that time, the river's 
top crest was reduced nine feet. Fif- 
teen million dollars worth of dam- 
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age was done, but had this year’s 
crest risen the additional nine feet, 
the damage (according to official 
estimates) would have been almost 
135 million dollars! If the Army 
Engineers continue to build projects 
that control the rivers as effectively 
as those above Pittsburg are doing, 
the Coast Guard’s flood relief forces 
may some day be out of business. I 
suspect there'll be few complaints 
about this from the Second District. 








Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 











TH FIRST step in arranging a mutual 
transfer is for two men of like ratings to 
communicate with one another. In this col 
umn appear the names and addresses of men 
eager to correspond with others who desire 
transfers. The addresses enclosed in paren- 
thesis indicate the areas to which the men 
wish to be transferred. 


P. D. JOYCE, BM3, CGC FERN (WAGL- 
304), 218 Ol Custom House, St. Louis, 
Missouri (Cape May, New Jersey area) 

FRANS H. PERKINS, SN and RICHARD 

P. PERRY, EN, Relief L/S WAL-528, 
Constitution Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
(Virginia or area) 


JOHN K. GUSLER, SN, 


JAMES 5. COX, YN3, CGC BALSAM 
(WAGL-62), Box 1019, Eureka, Calif. 
(Any District) 

WILLIAM J. SNEERINGER, JR., SN, 
CGC MENDOTA, Wilmington, N. C. 
(Baitimore, Md., or north inclhding 3rd 
District) 

FAN L. WONG, SN, c/o Capt. of the 
Port, USCG Base, 445 Commercial St., 
Boston, Massach setts (In or near San 
Francisco, Calif. or Chicago, IIl., prefers 
land station) 

WILLIAM P. CHESHIRE, EM3, CGC 
LANTANA, c/o Old Custom Howse, St. 
Louis 1, Missouri (5th District) 

ROBERT GAMBER, BM2, CGC LAN- 
TANA, Room 218, Old Custom House, 
St. Louis 1, Missouri (9th District) 

WALTER F, FRIGATE, EM2, CGC IRIs 
(WAGL-395), General Delivery, Gal- 
veston, Texas (2nd, 5tn, or 7th Dis- 
trirt, or Mobile, Ala.) 

CGC BARA- 
TARIA (W-381), Main State Pier, Port- 
land, Maine (9th District) 

DONALD B. MAKI, CS3, CGC WHITE 
LUPINE, Ft. of Mt. Elliot Ave., Detroit, 
Michigan (11th Distrsit) 

MELVIN D. RAGSDALE, FN(EN), 
CGC 65026-4, Repair Base, New Or- 
leans, La. (2nd District or Mobile, Ala- 
bama) 

ROBERT SULLIVAN, SN-RD, Sankaty 
Head Light Station, Siasconset, Massa- 
chusetts (Cutter or shore station in Bos- 
ton or Vicinity) 

WILLIAM B. LAPE, SA, CGC DUANE 
WPG-33), Constitution Wharf, Boston, 
Massachusetts (Any District, prefers 9th 
or 14th) 

ROBERT L. NITSCHKE, SO2, USCGC 
MACKINAC (WAVP-371), St. George 
Base, Staten Island, New York (7th, 
8th, 11th or 12th District) 

EUGENE R. OKRAY, QM3, USCGC 
MACKINAC (WAVP-371), St. George 
Base, Staten Island, New York (9th Dis- 
trict or Philadelphia) 

CHARLES R. MILEY, SN, 
SEBAGO (WPG-42), Mobile, 
(Anywhere in Texas) 

FLOYD G. WESTFE.:, YN3, CGC 
YEATON (WSC-.56), New London, 
Connecticut: orl, 2nd, 7th, 8th, or 9th 
District) 

\~BERT McCLELLAND, CS2, COTP 
Barracks, 930 E. Monument St., Balti- 
more, Maryland (7th District) 

THEODORE F. MATTHEWS, SN, Will- 
apa Bay Lifeboat Station, North Cove, 
Washington (2nd District, 
Louis, ship or shore unit) 

NORMAN W. HARNESS, EN2, USCG 
Lightship FRYING PAN, Morehead City, 
N.C. (2nd or 9th District) 

JOHN PELLEGRINI, SN, and DONALD 
DONAHUE, BM3, CGC LILAc, Glou 
cester City, New Jersey (9th District) 

BILLY M. STEWART, YN3, Group 
Office, P.O. Box 4557, Berkley Station 
Norfolk 6, Virginia (2nd or 9th Dis 
trict) 

DONALD KLOTCHMAN, GM3, CGC 
BOUT. .ELL (WSC-130), Brownsvi!le 
Texas (11th District) 


USCGC 


x 
\.a0ama 


prefers St. 
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THOMAS J. 
83457, S 
Fla. (2nd, 3rd, 7th or 9th District) 

PRESTON F. MEEKINS, BM3, 
ton Lifeboat Station, 
igan (5th District) 

COLBURN L. DIZE, EM3, 
Shop, 80th Boone Street, 
Rhode Island (5th District) 

EARL N. HOEHNE, SO2, CGC SPEN 
CER, St. George,» Staten Island, New 
York (Any floating or land unit in the 
7th District, preferably near Miami) 

GARLAND C FULCHER, BM2, USCGC 
HUMBOLDT (WAVP-372), Constitu 
tion Wharf, Mass. (5th, 
8th District) 

ROBERT R. 


WHITFORD, CS3, 


Ludington, 


Narragansett, 


Boston, 7th or 

BARRY, QM2, 
HUMBOLDT (WAVP-372), Constitu 
tion Wharf, Boston, Massachusetts (3rd, 
8th or 11th District) 

FRANK VAN BAUEL, SN, USCGC 
HUMBOLDT (WAVP-372), Constitu 
tion Wharf, Boston Massachusetts (5th 
or 7th District) 

LLOYD SIMMONS, SN, USCGC 
BOLDT (WAVP-372) 
Wharf, Boston, 
or 8th District) 

(Continued on Page 33) 


SYMBOL OF THE "KNOW-HOW" 
raat GETS RESULTS 


Sea Salvors since 1860 
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Construction 


USCGC 


HUM 
Constitution 
Massachusetts (3th, 7th 





of All Types 


* 
Heavy Hoisting 


MERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT 
CORPORATION 
260) Madison Ave... New York 


Cleveland Chicago Wash., D. C. 
Kev West Kingston, Jamaica, BWI 
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t. Andrews Pier, Panam aCity, 
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BEST IN THE WORLD 


“I must say your service is the best in 
the wosld.” 


-— An Army Lieutenant 
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“Double or Nothing” 


The COOS BAY Does it Again! 


i 1953 the cutter Coos BAY while 
on station ECHO vectored in a 
damaged plane and rescued its entire 
crew. Now two years later, the same 
cutter on the same station has done 
it again. 


The saga began in a routine man 
ner. An Air Force manned C54 
transport checked in with the Coos 
BAY as it passed over station ECHO 
(roughly 800 miles east of Bermu- 
da) enroute from the Azores to 
Bermuda. All was apparently nor- 
mal at this time. But, a short while 
later the plane radioed that she was 
having mechanical! difficulties and 
was bucking vicious head winds. 
She had no hope of reaching Ber- 
muda with her remaining fuel and 
was therefore turning back to ditch 
beside the Coos BAY. 

The the cutter imme 
diately went into action. The emer- 
gency CIC team, under the direction 
of LT (jg) James Kearney. began 


crew of 


The Coos Bay’s commanding officer, Com- 


mander 


William S. Vaughn, 


USCG, was 


formerly an instructor at the Academy and 


has commanded the training ship ATLANTIC 


and 


the CGC 


INGHAM. 


to ‘‘conn”’ the plane (now on only 
two engines) towards the cutter. A 
steady flow of calm fatherly instruc- 
tions from a CIC officer to a desper- 
ate pilot can be a big factor in any 
ditching operation. Meanwhile the 
cutter increased speed and headed 
towards the plane. The call was 
passed “‘All hands take stations to 
rescue survivors.’’ The motor surf 
boats were checked and warmed up. 
Blankets and medical supplies were 
readied. Hot drinks and food was 
prepared, and even survivor's bunks 
were made up. Extra lookouts were 
stationed and a variety of ‘tights 
were turned on to help guide the 
plane in its race against the gather- 
ing darkness. 


The weather was typical of the 
North Atlantic in the winter: Ceil- 
ing 1000 feet, wind 45 to 50 knots, 
and the seas running 15 feet. A 
rough night’s work was in_ the 
making. 


The Coast Guard Cutter Coos Bay (WAVP-376) was built by the Lake Washington Shipyards, at Houghton, Washington. She was com- 
missioned by the U. S. Navy on May 5, 1943, as a Navy Seaplane Tender, and assigned the number AVP-25. She was commissioned a 
Coast Guard vessel on January 5, 1949, and renamed the Coos BAY. She has an overall length of 310 feet, an extreme beam of 41 feet, 


and a displacement of 2488.7tons. 
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Two hours and 21 minutes after 
the first distress call was received 
(and minutes before night fall) the 
big plane set down on the rain- 
lashed seas. Through the outstand- 
ing airmanship of Captain Paul 
Evans, USAF, the plane ditched 
intact. Five of the plane’s crew took 
to a liferaft. The remaining three 
waited on top of the plane. 


A motor surf boat, with LT (jg) 
Raymond Baetsen at the helm, 
dropped from the davits of the Coos 
BAY and plowed towards the strick- 
en craft. Paul Tremblay, EN2 was 
at the boat’s throttle. Clarence Sim- 
mons, BM2, Frank Oliva, SN, and 
Har'ey McCabe, SN completed the 
boat’s crew. Fourteen minutes after 
the plane hit the water all of its 
crew were in the surf boat, and 23 
minutes later all were aboard the 
cutter. Word was flashed to Com 
Fast Area that all were saved and 
that there were ‘‘no injuries’. The 
survivors were soon in dry clothes 
and in good spirits. The plane’s 
captain stated that in his opinion 
the success of the rescue operation 
resulted from the coordinated efforts 
of the crew of the Coos BAY inclu- 
ding illumination, radio instruc- 
tions, and the seamanship of the 
cutter’s boat crew. 


The operation, by any standards, 
was a smooth-working example of 
well drilled teamwork and inter- 
service cooperation. Commander 
Vaughn and his men certainly de- 
serve the shower of ‘‘well dones”’ 
that they are now receiving.—B.R. 





SHIPMATES— 
(Continued from Page 31) 


GERSON 
Lifeboat Station, 
or 5th District) 

JAMES L. RAY, SN(RD), USCG Supply 
Center, 350 Warren Street, Jersey City, 
New Jersey (2nd or 9th District; Cleve- 
land area preferred) 

WILLIAM B. MERCER, BM3, U. S. 
Coast Guard Lifeboat Sta., Mackinac 
Island, Mich. (5th or 2nd District) 

EVERETT J. VESTAL, SN, CGC EAST- 
WIND, Boston, Mass. (14th, 2nd. 8th 
or 3rd District) 


MILES D. MOORE, SN, USCGC UNI- 


MAC, Mass. (Shore duty any- 
piace, preferably outside the 1st District) 


COHEN, SN, 
South 


Island 


(3rd 


Sullivans 
Carolina 


Boston, 
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Flank Speed! 


Search And Rescue 


Operations Stepped Up 


During Recent Atlantic Storms 








HE BAROMETER dipped to 27.9 
off Newfoundland, lower than 

pressures during the last hurricane 
season, and the old North Atlantic 
began to live up to its winter repu- 
tation. Soon a variety of distress 
calls began to pour into the Coast 
Guard's east coast operations centers. 

The 8215 ton vessel STEELORE 
reported she was listing badly off 
Cape Hatteras. The CGC CHERO- 
KEE went to her assistance and put 
portable pumps aboard. These 
he'ped correct the list and the 
CHEROKEE stood by until the tug 
CURB arrived to take the STEELORE 
in tow. 

The Yawl SPINDRIFT was strick- 
en by the storm off the Coast of 
Florida. The CGC PANDORA went 
to her assistance and was finally able 
to tow her into Mayport, Fla. 

The CGC BARATARIA was called 
to standby the disabled MAPLE 
HILL. The Dutch tug GELEZEE 
fina'ly arrived to take her in tow. 
The CGC DUANE operating out of 
Bermuda was called upon to stand- 
by the GALLOWAY and the ARLES- 
IANA. Both vessels, low on fuel and 
disabled, were drifting within 14 
miles of each other. Commercial 
tugs were on the way. 

The converted LST ROSARIO 
with 23 men aboard reported that 
she was taking water aboard and 
in danger of breaking up south east 
of Nantucket. The ROSARIO was 
heavily laden with iron ore and the 
cargo was shifting. The cutters 
Coos BAY and ACUSHNET were 
sent on their way to standby. 

The MyrTOo, a 7176-ton freight- 
er caught in this same general storm 
requested a cutter to standby her 
near Bermuda. The Coos BAY, en- 


route to station ECHO (see opposite 
}, was again diverted to assist. 
Later a commercial tug refueied the 
MyrTo and the Coos BAY 
released. 

Forty-seven distress cases came 
into to the Commander 5th District 
and six of these were classified as 
major. This Atlantic storm was 
described as the same type that 
caused the sinking of the FLYING 
INTERPRISE. 

A 35-foot auxiliary sloop was re- 
ported caught in the ice on the Coast 
of New Jersey with a family cf four 
2board. A motor lifeboat from the 
Barnegat Lifeboat Station finally 
forced its way through the ice and 
cleared a path for the KIND WIND 
to the Barnegat Light. 

* * * 

Meanwhile down in the Gulf of 
Mexico, a 68-foot trawler was dri- 
ven aground off Anna Maria Key 
(just south of St. Petersburg). A 
Coast Guard helicopter piloted by 
Ledr. Stewart Graham, made a dar- 
ing pre-dawn rescue of its three 
crew members. The helicopter’s 
crew included ADC Roy Akins and 
AD2 George Richter. 

On the other side of the Gulf the 
fishing vessel JIFFIE was driven 
aground near Port Aransas with 
men aboard. The CG-36459 
picked up one survivor and located 
the body of the other man. 

x * * 

Over in the 14th District a Navy 
PBY went down in the Pacific. 
Forty planes participated in the 
search. The plane was located by the 
Coast Guard PBY 6304. Seven sur- 
vivors were picked up late the same 
day. The Commander Western Area 
issued a ‘‘well done’’. 


> 
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U.S.COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE 


Visits 


SITKA 





this series. 





The U. S. Coast Guard Magazine has embarked on a rather ambitious program 
aimed at describing great American seaports to all members of the Coast Guard. It 
is felt that this series of descriptive articles will prove beneficial both to the enlisted 


men of the Coast Guard and to the various cities included in the series. 


Obviousiy, no one Coast Guardsman is likely to have opportunity to visit 


every American seaport, and it is with this thought in mind that we are publishing 


We sincerely hope that this series of stories will inspire many men in the field 
to write to U. §. Coast Guard Magazine telling of their favorite American seaport, 


thus adding to the over-all knowledge of all hands.-—E. L. 








Scenic City Of Our Great Northwest 


a long associated with the 
Coast Guard Cutter CAHOCNE, 
has scenic beauty and historic inter- 
est not possessed by many other 
communities in the world. Located 
on the west coast of Baranof Isiand, 
approximately 1,000 miles by wa- 
ter from Seattle, Sitka nestles on the 
seaward shore, facing the broad 
sweep of the blue Pacific, with a 
towering backdrop of rugged heav- 
ily timbered mountain masses. 
Looking out across Sitka Scund 
about 15 miles in the distance one 
sees majestic Mount Edgecumbe, an 
extinct volcano, rising out of the 
water in silent watchfulness. Re- 
portedly a twin to Japan’s Mount 
Fujiyama, Sitka’s Mount Edge- 
cumbe is a beautiful sight to behold. 
Hundreds of islands dot the sur- 
rounding waterways on the coast- 
separated from each other by 
deep channels and bays. Numerous 
within the vicinity, and 
nestle like jewels in the forests. 
Some of these lakes contain 
patches of water lilies which make a 
colorful sight when in bloom. 
Historically, Sitka is one of the 
oldest communities on the Pacific 
coast of North America, and is the 
second oldest town in Alaska. 
Founded in 1799 by Alexander 
Baranof, a Russian trader, Sitka 
was well on its way to becoming 
the leading trading and manufac- 
turing center of the northern hemi- 
with the first boat yard, 
flonr mill. and iron. brass 
and bronze foundry being pioneered 
there. It was the capital of Russian 
America at the time Alaska was pur- 
chased from Russia by the United 
States in 1867. Following the for- 


line, 


lakes are 


great 


sphere. 


sawmill 
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mal transfer of Alaska to America, 
which took place at Sitka, the town 
became the first capital of the Dis- 
trict of Aiaska from 1884 until 
1906. Sitka was the transportation 
and mining center of Alaska for 
many years. Prospectors starting 
from Sitka blazed the way for the 
gold rush of 1897 in the northern 
area of Alaska. 


The Cathedral of St. Michael of the Greek 
Orthodox Church is both a valuable and 
historic landmark containing priceless reli- 
gious treasures that must be seen to be 
appreciated. Construction of the Cathedral 
was begun in 1844 and it was dedicated in 
1848. The church is built of logs and is 
covered with clapboards in the shape of a 
Greek Cross. It is one of the most striking 
sights in the city since it dominates the 
main thoroughfare. 


Sitka and the surrounding area, 
with a population of approximately 
4,000, parallels any similar com- 
munity of its size found elsewhere, 
as regards city gtvernment, ‘living 
conditions, and business. Upon ar- 
riving in the city, by either seaplane 
(Alaska Coastal with head office 
at Juneau, Alaska), or steamship 
(Alaska Steamship Company with 
head office at pier 42, Seattle, Wash- 
ington), the visitor finds the usual 
“Main Street’’ with a good assort- 
ment of business houses that are 
needed to satisfy the wants of a 
community of this size. One will 
find a modern Federal Building 
which houses government offices, in- 
cluding the United States Post 
Office; a bank; beauty parlor: drug 
stores; cocktail bars; liquor stores; 
novelty shops: hotels: clothing 
stores; laundry and dry cleaning 
establishments: photo shops: florist; 
shoe stores: printing shops; restau- 
rants: sporting gotds shops: garages 
and machine shops; marine railway; 
theatre: lawyer; doctors; 
dentists; grocery stores; meat mar- 
kets: hardware stores; general mer- 
chandise stores: daily newspaper; 
radio station: steamship and air line 
offices: and other business establish- 
ments that would be expected in any 
community of its size found else- 
where that progresses with the pas- 
sage of time. Also, its scholastic 
standards are very high, with an ex- 
cellent public school system. 

For the sportsman, the Sitka re- 
gion possesses excellent fresh and 
salt water fishing, big game hunt- 
small lakes are accessible frtm Sitka, 
and are well stocked with some of 
the largest Dolly Varden, cutthroat, 


dairy: 
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and rainbow trout in the world. 
The coastal and inland waterways 
surrounding Sitka provide some of 
the best salmon and halibut fishing 
grounds to be found anywhere: also 
rockfish, clams, and abalone can be 
obtained. Deer, bear, mountain goat, 
and other wildlife are also abundant 
in this land of mountains and lakes. 
Hundreds of miles of protected 
waterways in the vicinity of Bara- 
nof Island provide splendid oppor- 
tunities for the owners of small ves- 
sels, launches, and cruisers to high- 
light their trip to tht Sitka area. On 
such cruises, one can have the op- 
portunity to photograph awesome 
and breath-taking spectacles such as 
the snow-capped ranges; the island- 
dotted coast; and vast expanses of 
forest. 

For the winter sports enthusiast 
the harbor mountain area provides 
excellent skiing and tobogganing 
facilities. A superb view of Sitka, 
Sitka Sound, numerous small islands 
adjacent to the coast, Mount Edge- 
cumbe, as well as the broad expanse 


of the Pacific Ocean, can be had 


from the peak of the mountain. 


A sawmill operates at Sitka and 
the United States Forest Service has 
recommended the area for a timber 
products manufacturing site. 

A sight for visitors to see :s the 
waterfront crowded with the fish- 
ing fleet during the summer season. 
Salmon trollers, seiners, and halibut 
boats can be viewed bringing their 
catch to one of the two fish can- 
neries located in Sitka. 

As to the climate, visitors will! be 
surprised to find that it is compar 
able to many places within the Uni- 
ted States, and that the Sitka region 
is not a land of ice, snow, and frigid 
temperatures. The lowest tempera- 
ture ever recorded at Sitka is & de- 
grees below zero, and the highest 
ever recorded is 87 degrees above. 
Precipitation is fairly distributed 
throughout the entire year and keeps 
alive the dense forest growth of 
Tongass National Forest. Snowfall 
‘s moderate with an average annual 
of 26 inches. 

Across the narrow 500 foot navi- 
gable ocean channel that forms the 
inner harbor at Sitka is 475 acre 
Japonski Island where the Alaska 


Native Service of the Department of 
the Interior operates the Mt 
cumbe educational and medica! cen- 


I dge 


ter. There is regular passenger trans 
portation by boat. 
The Mt. 


school has an authorized enrollment 


Edgecumbe boarding 
of 660 students from villages and 
communities throughout Alaska. 
Courses are offered consistent with 
the commercial and industrial needs 
of the territory. 

The complete tuberculosis sani 
tarium and _ orthopedic hospital, 
comprising Mt. Edgecumbe Medical 
Center, provides hospitalization and 
treatment to patients from through- 
ovt the Alaska. 


The grandeur of the Sitka region, 
with its mountains, lakes, str 
coastal waterways, 
trails, historic relics 


territory of 


ams 
fish, 
friendly 


islands, 
game 
atmosphere, and other attractions of 
its unique setting is impossible to 
nut into words, and must be 
be anpreciated. A tour of duty in 
the Sitka and Mt. Edgecumbe 


should have 


seer to 


area 


many interesting and 


worthwhile aspects. 


The city of Sitka, Alaska, lies practically in the shadow of beautiful Mount Edgecumb, an extinct volcane that lends majesty to a land- 
scape that is already blessed with rare beauty. During the past many years, thousands of Coast Guardsmen have become familiar with 


this spectacular view of Sitka, pictured above 
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COAST GUARD IN WORLD WAR II 


One In A Series Of Articles From Wartime History 


CAPTURE OF THE PORT OF CHERBOURG 


(Continued from last month) 


departed Roscoff at 1030 on the 8th of September 

and arrived at Cherbourg at 1630 the same day. 
There, orders awaited me from Admiral Wilkes to as- 
sume the duties of Officer in Charge, U. S. Naval Re- 
connaissance Party for Le Havre. I was to proceed 
with the reconnaissance party next morning to the 
vicinity of Le Havre and upon capitulation of the city, 
and, when it was declared safe by the Commanding 
General of the First Canadian Army, to enter the city 
and carry out my reconnaissance duties. Upon arrival 
at the British Assault Area. I was to report my presence 
and receive whatever inte‘ligence was available. Then 
I was to report to the Canadian Army Headquarters at 
Neufchatal. I was to contact the Royal Navy Recon- 
naissance Party standing by to enter Le Havre im- 
mediately upon capitulation. They were to turn over 
reconnaissance duty to me and the British Port Party 
(No. 1571) would join my party after the city was 
captured. I was to keep Commander, VU. S. Ports and 
Bases currently informed of the situation. 

On 11th September from Munster I informed Com- 
mander, U. S. Ports and Bases, France, that I had 
reported to the Flag Officer, British Assault Area on 9 
September and to the 49th Division which was attack- 
ing Le Havre on the 10th that I had not reported to 
the Commanding General, First Canadian Army at 
Neuchatel because that headquarters had shifted and 
existing conditions did not allow time for travelling; 
that I was in bivouac with the Royal Navy Recon- 
naissance Party at Cerlangue, about 12 miles from Le 
Havre; that Lt. Comdr. Freemantle of the Royal Navy 
was still there and would enter Le Havre with me if 
the port fell that day (11 September); that the 49th 
Division Commander and Commanding Officers of 
units that would occupy and operate Le Havre after 
capture, until relieved by our forces, were not familiar 
with recent changes (in econnaissance Party set up) 
and requesting that information be disseminated im- 
mediately through the proper chain of command: that 
otherwise, to avoid misunderstandings, I could not act 
independently. 

The attack on Le Havre began at 1600 on 10 Sep- 
tember, with a terrific bombardment from the RAF 
with 5,000 tons of explosives dropped within 2 hours. 
Observations from a distance of seven miles indicated 
the city aflame and severely damaged. At 1800, the 
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infantry moved in the attack. Good progress was made 
and Le Havre surrendered at noon on the 12th of 
September. Lieutenant Raymond Kitchell was the first 
Naval officer to enter Le Havre with the British Re- 
connaissance Party, going in from the northeast at 
about 0930 on the 12th. The U. S. Navy Recon- 
naissance Party, under my command, entered at about 
1030 from the southeast. 

At 2200 that day I reported that a superficial sur- 
vey indicated that the city area was totally destroyed in 
an area bounded on the north by Boulevard Foch, as 
far east as Place Carnot and Bassin de la Barre, on the 
south by Arriere Port and the west by Boulevard 
Clemenceau; that the buildings in the Bassin area could 
be considered destroyed; that the entrance to Avant 
Port was blocked by at least three sunken vessels and 
one barge afloat; that the possibility existed of getting 
around the obstructions at high water; that extensive 
damage was observed on all quais and bassins, but that 
a detailed survey was impossible due to enemy action. 
The Reconnaissance Party wou!d enter on the morning 
of the 13th and detailed reports would follow. 

We found the city of Le Havre practically demol- 
ished. The French people were very bitter toward the 
occupying forces. On the 13th I reported the entrance 
of the U. S. Naval Reconnaissance Party had entered 
and set up headquarters at 103 Strasbourg Boulevard 
(in a building owned by the U. S. Lines) and request- 
ed that the U. S. Army Engineers contact me at the 
earliest and that I be informed of the name of the sen- 
ior U. S. Army officer. 

On the 14th I informed my headquarters that the 
minesweepers were now in Le Havre and that Avant 
Port had been swept for snag lines with negative re- 
sults; diving would begin next day and sweeping con- 
tinued; that a channel eight fathoms deep and 80 feet 
existed between the blockships in the entrance to Avant 
Port and that vessels entering should keep close to 
Digue Nord and then shape course to leave two boom 
mooring buoys close to port. 

I sent a memorandum to Captain Clark asking the 
name, rank and possible time of arrival of the U. S. 
Naval officer who would be Port Commandant of Le 
Havre. This information was being requested by the 
Royal Navy in the vicinity and a!so by the U. S. Army 
Engineers. I reported that we had been severely ham- 
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pered in getting around Le Havre because of the de- 
struction caused by the bombardment. The heart of 
the town had been practically wiped out so that you 
couldn't tell where the streets began or ended. As was 
expected, the harbor had been systematically destroyed. 
The Germans had done ‘‘an excellent job’ again. 
When they blew up the E-boat pens it was the largest 
explosion I had ever seen. Debris went to a height of 
over 300 feet and was thrown a radius of 500 yards. 
As usual, I reported, we had run into the initial situa- 
tion of snipers, spasmodic enemy resistance and land 
mines on the waterfront. However, to date we had 
been fortunate and had suffered no casualties. I re- 
quested relief on the arrival of the officer who would 
have command of the port, for physical reasons. 

On the 15th I told my headquarters that a channel 
six cables wide had been swept for ground and moored 
mines from Point Afirm (49° 29’ 42” N, 0° 07’ 24” 
W) to Passe de Nord Quest with negative results. 
Passe du Nord Quest had been swept to the entrance 
of Avant Port for ground and moored mines with neg- 
ative results. Avant Port had been swept for ground 
and moored mines also with negative results. The same 
was true of Avant Port, Arriere Port and Bassin Mere. 
Static sweep of the entrance to Avant Port at high 
water on the sixteenth was planned. Ships not to 
exceed 2,500 tons and speed of six knots might enter 
the port. This restriction on tonnage and speed was 
due to the possible existence of oyster mines which 
would take about one week to clear. The channel 
through the blocked entrance to Avant Port was via 
a course set for the southern end of Dugue Nord until 
the bow was abeam of Digue Nord, then to starboard 
leaving two boom mooring buoys close to port stead- 
ied on the pill box located to east of the breach of 
Digue Sud. The channel was 80 feet wide and 48 feet 
wide at high water heaps. 

On 17 September, Captain Arnold relieved me as 
Senior Naval Officer in Le Havre. He had about 700 
officers and men with him. By this time the chest con- 
dition which had bothered me from Ju'y had become 
more aggravating and it was impossible for me to carry 
on my regular duties. The Reconnaissance Party had 
been on duty, both in training and operating since 
about the 17th of April. The men were tired and 
weary. All of them had lost a great deal of weight and 
upon my return to Cherbourg I requested that all my 
men be given a rest. I was immediately hospitalized at 
Cherbourg for combat fatigue and later flown to Eng- 
land. I returned to the United States aboard the 
WAKEFIELD, arriving at Boston on 7 October, 1944. 

/s/ Q. R. WALSH 


Courage Was Keynote In Cherbourg 


“Every French person in liberated France admires 
the magnificent courage of the Americans pouring into 
the Cotentin Peninsula, where Germans lie in wait for 
them at every turn and even after they have passed the 
turn,’’ wrote an official spokesman for the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation. 


“Yesterday evening we watched Colonel Smythe, 
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Commander of an American regiment, coming toward 
us,’ the spokesman continued. “‘One minute later as we 
watched, he was wounded, fortunately not seriously. 
In the same place, through an open window a woman 
called for news of her son who had fled from France to 
join Fighting French Forces. She had no idea what had 
become of him. I was able to reassure her and tell her 
that her son had been promoted to ghe rank of captain, 
that he had been fighting in Italy, and that he was in 
excellent health. His mother literally screamed with 
joy and hysterically ran across the street to tell her 
neighbors that her son was a captain with de Gaulle!” 

‘“‘When she came back, she said to me, “The Allies 
should go see the caretaker of the cemetery, Madame 
Vastel. Her husband, 57 years old, was shot by the 
Germans. He was not the only man they murdered. 
Brantonne escaped. But young Delacour was only 21, 
Truffant and Leveque were only 18. They murdered 
Pettier, who had had four little children and whose 
wife was expecting a fifth. When I learned that you 
had landed, I ran to Mme. Vastel. She cried, ‘I am 
avenged, I am avenged.’ And then she told me of her 
sister whom they took away and killed by slow tor- 
ture.’ After that she burst into tears, but she soon 
stopped crying, for she remembered the last words of 
her husband: ‘You will be brave.’ ’ 


Courage! They all have it, men and women alike, 
and the American troops pouring in to liberate France. 


“Just yesterday,’ the account continues, ‘‘near 
Equerdrviile, on the hill from which we had our first 
sight of Cherbourg, Mme. Dubarbe was kneeling. She 
was holding in her arms the head of a wounded 
American soldier, while her little son was running for 
the doctor. It was already too late. But the last time 
this American opened his eyes, he saw her smile at him 
—and he smiled back. When he died, the French wo- 
man wept, not hiding her tears. Then suddeniy she 
burst out with a shout of bitter laughing. Some 300 
German prisoners were being taken along the street, 
each one carrying a white rag at the end of a stick. The 
American sergeant who guarded them called out to 
me: ‘Here they are!’ Every man in my battalion took 
a prisoner!’ ”’ 

After capturing herbourg on June 26, thus giving 
the Allies a major port, the U. S. First Army launched 
an offensive on a 30-mile front and slowly pushed the 
Germans back from the base of the Chergourg Penin- 
sula. British and Canadian troops took Caen after a 
33-day struggle and by July 20 were punching slowly 
forward toward Paris, 110 miles away. In the mean- 
time, the U. S. Third Army broke out of the beach- 
head and made lightning thrusts across the Brittany 
peninsula and eastward toward Paris. One of the mech- 
anized columns advanced 52 miles in two days, then 
swept ahead 42 miles on the third day. Another col- 
umn turned north and forced the withdrawal of Ger- 
man forces which had been blocking expansion of the 
Normandy beachhead. As the Third Army’s onrush- 
ing columns neared Paris, French patriots arose from 
the underground on August 23, and aided by the arri- 
va lof Allied troops, liberated the French capital. 
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“Ts it true you gave up smoking 
and drinking for her?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Is it true you quit being lazy 
and got a job so that you could 
support her?” 

“Yes.” 

“‘And is it true that you gave up 
your old cronies and began asso- 
ciating with proper people to win 
her affection?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Well, why didn’t you marry 
her then?” 

“IT found that with all this im- 
provement, I could do better.”’ 

* . - 


A bachelor met a girl at a party 
and fell madly in love with he: at 
first sight. ‘“You’re the girl of my 
dreams,” he kept telling her 
throughout the evening and on the 
way home. When they got to her 
apartment, he took the key and 
opened the door. And there in the 
middle of the floor was a dead horse. 
The man stared, horrified. 

“Well, for goodness sake,’’ said 
the girl. “I didn’t say I was neat, 
did I?” 

* * * 

I hear a bank examiner, some- 
where in Australia, walked into a 
bank. There were no clerks, tellers, 
cashiers. Finally he looked out the 
back door—there in the shade of a 
tree sat the four playing poker. To 
give them a lesson, he tripped the 
burglar alarm. They never moved, 
but the bartender across the street 
came over with four beers. 

* - - 

She smiled coyly and he looked 
at her intently. After a moment he 
said, “‘Smile like that again please.” 
She did,. and added an expectant 
wink. “Just as I thought,”’ he said, 
“‘you look just like a chipmunk.” 
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An Indian brave was sending 
smoke signals to his girl friend sev- 
eral miles away, when an Air Force 
bomber dropped an atomic bomb 
into the valley between them. The 
brave picked himself up after the 
blast and stared in amazement at 
the huge mushroom cloud. 

“Gosh,”’ he said, after a moment. 
“T wish I'd said that.’ 

- * * 


In Hungary a commissar asked a 
peasant how the new potato crop 
production plan was coming. 

“Under our glorious leader,’ 
answered the peasant, “Our potato 
crop has been miraculous! If we 
were to put all the potatoes in a 
pile, they would make a mountain 
reaching to the feet of God.” 

“But you know there isn’t any 
God,’’ said the commissar. 

“There aren't any potatoes 
either,’’ replied the peasant. 

* e 

A Southern lawyer tells of a 
Negro charged with theft. His law- 
yer decided to put him in the box 
in his own behalf. The magistrate 
being doubtful if the Negro under- 
stood the nature of an oath, under- 
took to examine him on the point. 

“Henry,” he said, “You know 
what will happen to you if you tell 
a lie?’’ 

“Yes, sah,’ said Hendy. “Ah’ll 
go to hell and burn a long time.” 

“Quite right,” replied the judge. 
“And now do you know what 
will happen to you if you tell the 
truth?” 

“Yes, sah,’ said Henry. ‘“We lose 


de case.”’ 


’ 


* * * 


They say that if you don’t drink, 
smoke or run around with women, 
you'll live longer. Actually, it only 
seems longer. 


“Cheer up friend,’’ said the par- 
son to the dying editor, “‘you have 
a bright future ahead of you.” 

‘“That’s what’s bothering me, I 
can see it blazing.”’ 

* * * 


Cadet who gets paid first of 
month is broke the middle of 
month. Wishes to meet girl who 
gets paid middle of month. 

Ps * %* 


Bill: | suppose that you heard 
that poor old Al killed his wife? 
Bud: No! How? 
Biu: With a golf club. 
Bud: How many strokes? 
* * * 


Jack: ‘‘Were you ever in a really 
tough situation?” 

buck: “Yes. Once I was in quick- 
sand up to my neck? But my broth- 
er Was in a much tougher spot.” 

Jack: ‘Yes? How was that?” 

Buck: “I was standing on his 
shoulders.” 

* * * 


Frat. Pres.: ‘‘Brothers, we are in 
a very serious position, and we 
must act quickly and with diplo- 
macy.” 

Frat. Brother: ‘‘What’s the trou- 
ble?”’ 

Frat Pres.: ‘“Well, it seems the 
drunk we threw out of the place 
last night was our national presi- 
dent.”’ 

* * 


An unhappy Rumanian was 
shuffling down a Bucharest street 
muttering to himself. “Those dirty, 
rotten, stinking, low down, no 
good so and sos.’ 

A heavy hand fell on his shoul- 
der. ‘Come along,”’ said the minion 
of the secret police, ‘‘you are under 
arrest for treasonable utterances 
against the authorities.”’ 

“The authorities,’’ cried the in- 
dignant citizen, ‘‘why I never even 
mentioned them!” 

“No,” said the policeman, 
you described them perfectly.’’ 

* * * 


, 


“but 


Conversation in a club car: 

“So you have two grown daugh- 
ters. Do they live at home with 
you?” 

‘No, they’re not married yet.” 
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The advantage of being bald is 
that when her mother walks in all 
you have to do is straighten your 
tie. 

* * * 

Matrimony: An institution in 
which a man loses his bachelor’s 
degree and his wife acquires a mas- 
ter’s. 

” * * 

A small town is the place where 
a fellow with a black eye doesn’t 
have to explain to people; they 


know. 
* * * 


The 
peared in a 
paper :— 

“Our paper announced last week 
that Mr. John Doe is a defective in 
the police force. This was a typo- 
graphical error. Mr. Doe is really a 
detective in the police farce.” 

* * 


correction 
town 


following 
small 


ap- 
news- 


Coed: “I'd like to see the captain 
of this ship.” 

Sailor: ‘‘He’s forward, miss.” 

Coed: ‘‘That’s all right. This is 
a pleasure trip.” 

* * * 

Professor: Didn't I get my last 
hair cut in this shop? 

Barber: I think not, sir. We've 
only been in business two years. 

* * * 

Father to smal! boy dragging the 
top half of a Bikini bathing suit 
along the beach: 

“Now you show daddy exactly 
where you found it.” 

* * * 

“Do you mean to tell me,’ the 
judge said, ‘‘that you murdered the 
poor old woman for a paltry three 
dollars?”’ 

“Well, Judge, you know how it 
is. Three bucks here and three there 


—it soon mounts up.” 
* * * 


Two Indians had watched the 
building of a lighthouse on the 
rocky west coast with much inter- 
est. When it was finally completed 
they sat and watched it every aight. 
A thick fog came rolling in one 
night and the siren blew continu- 
ously. 

“Ugh,” grunted one Indian to 
the other. ‘Light shine—bell ring 
—horn blow—but fog came in just 
the same. 
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“Ah wins.” 

“What yo’ got?” 

“T’ ree aces.” 

“No you don’t. Ah wins!” 

“What yo’ got?” , 

“Two eights and a razor.” 

“You sho do. How cum yo’ so 
lucky?” 


* * * 


“What's the name of that book 
you're reading?” 
“It’s called ‘What Twenty Mil- 
lion Women want’.” 
““Let’s see if they spelled my name 
right.” 
* * + 


Mal: “‘It says here that in Cali- 
fornia last year they grew about 2,- 
449,000 tons of grapes.” 

Hal: “Drink up, man, 
gaining on us.” 

* * * 


they're 


Overheard at Groton: 
““T see you made it to class this 
morning.” 
“How can you tel?” 
“Your clothes look slept in.” 


* * * 


They're picking up the pieces 
With a dustpan and a rake, 

He grabbed a silken stocking 
When he meant to grab the brake. 
* + * 

Instructor at HM school: ‘Can 


you name the bones in your hand?” 


Student: ‘‘Dice’’. 


Instructor: ‘“This man limps be- 
cause he has a compound fracture 
of the right leg. What would you 
do?”’ 

HM student: “I think I'd limp 


too.”’ 
*” * * 


“Well, well,”’ the doctor said 
cheerfully. ‘““You’re coughing more 
easily this morning.” 

“T should be,” the patient replied, 
“T’'ve been practicing all night.” 

* * * 

“Boy, oh boy, am I in trouble-” 
exclaimed one farm youth to an- 
other. “‘And all because my wife- 
to-be is deaf!” 

““How’s that?’’ asked his friend. 

“Well, when I proposed to her 
I had to yell so loud that the girl 
across the road is sueing me for 
breach of promise.” 

* . * 

Poet: “‘Is the editor in?”’ 

Reception girl: “‘No.” 

Poet: ‘‘Well, just throw this 
poem in the waste basket for him, 
will you?” 

* * * 

Speaking of horse sense, wasn't 
it the horse that used to be afraid 
of the automobile at the time that 
pedestrians were laughing at it? 
. * . 


He: ‘““‘Why do they call you the 
Yes’ girl?” 
She: “‘I simply don’t no.”’ 
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“T'll swear, Herb . . . your driving is enough to put a body in the grave!” 
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An Alabama student defined sea- 
sonal occupations as “‘those occupa- 
tions in which a person works only 
in certain seasons, for instance in 
canneries, harvest hands, or a sena- 
tor; 


* * & 


Said one hired man to another: 
‘The boss just cured my lumbago.”’ 

‘He did? How?” 

“He told me to have you pitch 
this hay while I drive to town for 
the groceries.” 
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Short Course in Political Science: 

Socialism: If you have two cows, 
one dies and you sell it to your 
neighbor. 

Communism: If you have two 
cows, you give them to the govern- 
ment and the government gives you 
a medal. 

Fascism: If you have two cows, 
you keep the cows and give the milk 
to the government, and then the 
government sells you the milk. 

Fair Dealism: If you have two 
cows, you shoot one and milk the 


ray) 


a 


other, then pour the milk down the 
drain. 
Capitalism: If you have two 
cows, you sell one and buy a bull. 
* * * 


Boot: ‘““You should be more 
careful to pull your shade down at 
night, Chief. I passed your home 
last night and saw you kissing your 
wife.” 

Chief: ‘‘Ha ha, the joke’s on you 
Mac. I had duty and wasn’t home 
last night.” 

+ * * 

Man: That peculiar animal that 
gets a hearty laugh out of the old 
family album and then looks in the 
mirror without so much as a grin. 

+ * . 

Seeing two Scotchmen bathing, a 
wealthy Englishman offered five 
pounds to the one who could stay 
under the longest. They’re still 
searching for the bodies. 

* oa a 

Mechanic: ‘“‘My advice is to keep 
that car of yours moving.” 

Owner: “Why?” 

Mechanic: ‘Well, if you ever 
stop, the cops will think it’s an 
accident.” 

* * * 

“Shay lishen, lady, you're the 
homeliest lady I ever saw.”’ 

“Well, you're the drunkest man 
I ever saw.” 

“IT know, lady, but I'll get over 
it in the morning.”’ 

* * + 

While a fourth for bridge is im- 
portant, a fifth will usually con 
tribute more joviality to the party. 

+ * + 

Freshman Fred: ‘““Who were the 
Puritans?” 

Sophomore Sol: ‘Don’t you 
know? They were the people who 
were punished in stocks.”’ 

Freshman Fred: “‘Oh, you mean 
the small investors!”’ 

+ * + 

Drunk: Watch yer looking for? 

Cop: We're looking for a 
drowned man. 

Drunk: Watch ya want one for? 

x * * 

Employer: We can pay you sev- 
enty dollars a week now, and sev- 
enty-five dollars a week in six 
months. 

Applicant: Thank you. I'll drop 
back in six months. 
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Yes, it’s a good idea to plot your career. It’s a particularly good idea for 
young men who are now serving in the Coast Guard, for these young men 
have already earned a measure of importznce that will stand them in good 
steed in the yea:s that lie ahead. 


When opportunities for promotion occur in future years it i; only reason- 
able to believe that those promotional opportunities will be grasped by the 
young men of today who are already wearing the Coast Guard uniform—and 
who have been smart enough to plot their careers in a smart and intelligent 
way. 


Yes, plot your career wisely. Consider with care the permanent security 
offered by the Coast Guard at all times and consider with discreticn the op- 
portunitics that perhaps cannot be ceen at the present time but may lie hidden 
just beyond the horizon! 


U.S. COAST GUARD 














The recent unveiling of the United States Navy’s 
new ‘t-jet waterbased aircralt, the Martin XP6M Sea- 
Master, has focused attention upon one of the most 
important discussions in America today: ‘The Water- 


based Aircralt conce pt. 


In essence, you are looking at that discussion in the 
piece of our world shown here. It is a glimpse of the 
countless tree and indestructible water bases avail- 


able throughout the eastern Pacific area. 
Did you know that... 


... Phe SeaMaster has global range, operating trom 
the seaways, lakes and navigable rivers of the world 
water bases that are within a few miles of virtually 


any area on earth. 


... The SeaMaster is Ship No. | of a new aircraft type. 
In speed it is in the over 600 m.p.h. class, and it spear 
heads a whole new arm ot the naval arsenal — the 
Seaplane Striking Force. 

... The SeaMaster is not a research airplane, but the 
prototype of an operational weapons system designed 
to remain on duty for extended periods anywhere in 
the world. For the Navy program includes facilities 
for off-shore maintenance, refueling and resupply 
which give it a mobility never betore possible in 


military aircralt. 


lo American security the SeaMaster now offers bases 


unlimited! 
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